


THEY FOR 
CARDINAL GIBBONS (1834-1921) 


A Champion of American Democracy 


AMES CARDINAL GIBBONS was generally considered the 
greatest leader of the Catholic Church in America. 

His parents came to Baltimore from Ireland shortly before 
his birth. He entered the Baltimore Seminary at 21, served as 
a volunteer chaplain of Union. troops during the Civil War, 
and at 34 was a bishop, the youngest in the Church. 

In 1877, Gibbons became Archbishop of Baltimore and in 
1886 was created a Cardinal by Pope Leo Xill. At this time he 
vigorously championed the American system of separation of 
church and state and convinced His Holiness of the soundness 
of that policy. 

‘When his jubilee as Cardinal was celebrated in 1911, 
speeches praising his services to the nation were made by 
President William H. Taft and ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. 


BISHOP AND SENT TO NORTH CAROLINA 

AS A MISSIONARY WHERE HE WON THE 

RESPECT OF BOTH NON- CATHOLICS 
ANDO CATHOLICS. 
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G/BBONS$ ADVOCATED THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE /N AMERICA. 
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3 (WN THE 1880'S A CANADIAN 
CARDINAL CONDEMNED THE GROWING 
KNIGATS OF LABOR. CARDINAL 
GIBBONS DEFENDED THE ORGAN/Z- 
ATION ANO PERSUADED THE CHURCH 
70 RECOGNIZE LABORS RIGHT TO 
FORM UNIONS. 
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FOREIGN-BORN CATHOLICS UNDER EUROPE: 

LEADERSHIP WERE OPPOSED BY CARDINAL 

GIBBONS, HE BELIEVED THAT THE CHURCH AIDED ARCHBISHOPS SPAULOING AND IRELAND INFLANS 

SHOULD AMERICANIZE THESE PEOPLE 70 SETTLE THE MIDWEST WITH (RISH PEOPLE FROM THE CROWDED EASTERN CITIES. 
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May 8-13, 1944 


SALUTE TO CANADA: “ws, NEIGHBOR!” 


For over a hundred years Canadians 
are said to have been so busy trying 
to prove to the English that they are not 
Yankees and to the Yankees that they 
are not English, that they have had lit- 
tle time to be themselves. 

Are Canadians anglicized Americans, 
or are they Americanized Englishmen? 
One authority, W. H. Chamberlin, 
maintains that “it is the English refugee, 
not the United States tourist, who is the 
stranger in Canada, who must make the 
greater number of adaptations to living 
habits that seem unfamiliar. The pattern 
of Canadian social life . . . is closely 
akin to our own. Your English-speaking 
Canadian instinctively rotates with the 
Rotarians and roars with the Lions.” 
The Canadians themselves prefer to 
think that they combine the best fea- 
tures of America and Britain. 

To have a good-neighbor policy, it 
is important to know the neighbor. Ever 
since the birth of our nation, we have 
dwelt, so to ‘speak, next door to Can- 
ada. Yet it is amazing how little we 
know about the country, despite our 
common language and similar heritage. 
Last month a group of anonymous good- 
willers in Manitoba offered an award of 
$1,000 for an impartial textbook to be 
used in the schools of both countries, 
to promote “mutual understanding”! 


The People of Canada 


To the average American, Canada is 
a land of hockey players, the Royal 
(formerly Northwest) Mounted Police, 
and the Dionne quintuplets. If pressed 
further he may add something about its 
being our little neighbor to the North. 
This “little” neighbor happens to be a 
fifth bigger than continental United 
States. With an area of 3,694,863 
square miles, Canada is the third largest 
country in the world, surpassed in size 
only by Russia and China. But her 
population is only about twelve million, 
less than«that of New York State. It is 
spread out in a long narrow ribbon 
from Cape Breton at the eastern end 
of Nova Scotia to Vancouver 4,000 
miles to the west. Some fifty per cent of 
the Canadians live within a hundred 
miles, and ninety per cent within two 
hundred miles, of the American bound- 
ary. Above this narrow strip lies the 
Laurentian Shield, an age-old mass of 
bleak mountains on which no crops can 
grow, But which abound in nickel, cop- 
per, silver, cobalt, zinc, and coal de- 
posits. North of the Shield is a frozen 
wasteland stretching to the North Pole. 

Canada, unlike the United States, -is 


In war, our neighbor to the north is our 
closest, most active ally, as in peace we 
are each other's best customer and friend 


Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King greeting President Roosevelt at 
Ottawa in 1938, when Thousand Islands International Bridge was opened. 


no melting pot. She has a compact 
minority of three and a half million 
French-speaking inhabitants who have 
maintained an entente not always too 
cordiale with their British compatriots. 
They are settled chiefly in the Province 
of Quebec. Two acts of Parliament as- 
sure French Canada against loss of its 
minority rights. First the Quebec Act, 
passed in 1774, which guaranteed to 
the people of the former French terri- 
tory in North America security in their 
religion (Roman Catholicism) and lan- 
guage, their customs and tenures, un- 
der their own civil rights. Second, the 
British North America Act, passed in 
1877, which provides that the Province 
of Quebec shall have in the Canadian 
Parliament a fixed representation of 65 
seats, while all the other provinces shall 
be represented proportionately accord- 
ing to their population. This insures 
French Canada an adequate weight in 
the federal councils, 


Canada’s Relation to Britain 


As a dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, Canada is to all 
intents and purposes an independent, 
self-governing country, tied to Great 
Britain only by sentiment. She main- 
tains her own foreign policy, as an 
equal partner of England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. Of her own free will she de- 


cided to aid England in the present war, 
as in World War I. 

There is no written constitution for 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A common loyalty to the Crown, as a 
symbol of their union, is all that unites 
the countries. A meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of the British Dominions is 
scheduled to take place in London 
within the next few weeks. The confer- 
ence is expected to lay plans for the 
continued cooperation of the Common- 
wealth nations toward a joint concep- 
tion of order, justice, and freedom. 
Among the questions to be discussed 
will be the postwar responsibilities of 
each Dominion in contributing to the 
preservation of peace and the safeguard- 
ing of its own security. 

The attitude of the Ganadian govern- 
ment.was clarified in an address to the 
House of Commons by Prime Minister 
William Lyon Mackenzie King on Janu- 
ary 31. “We are certainly determined 
to see the closest collaboration con- 
tinued between Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth coun- 
tries,” he declared. “When, however, it 
comes to dealing with the great issues 
which determine peace and war, pros- 
perity or depression, it must not in aim 
or method be exclusive. Our commit- 
ments on these great issues must be 
part of a general scheme, whether they 
be on a world basis or regional in 











nature. We look forward, therefore, to 
close collaboration in the interests of 
peace, not only inside the British Com- 
monwealth but also with all friendly na- 
tions, small as well as great.” 

Canada is not only our friendliest 
neighbor among nations but also our 
most active ally on this continent. Cana- 
dians established a magnificent fighting 
record in the last world conflict (Can- 
ada lost more lives in that struggle 
than the United States did, despite the 
vast difference in population) and is 
living up to her glorious traditions in 
the present war. Two weeks ago, Can- 
adian Lieut. Gen. H. D. G. Crerar an- 
nounced in London that there were 
more than a quarter-million of his coun- 
trymen trained and ready in Britain for 
the coming invasion. 


Canada -in War Time 


There has been a phenomenal expan- 
sion of war production in Canada. In 
1941, the chemical industry employed 
22,000 persons; today it employs 86,- 
000. Steel output has doubled since 
1939, and the fate is now more than 
three million tons a year. Aluminum 
production in 1943 was six times the 
1939 figure. Canada supplies the United 
Nations with 40 per cent of their alu- 
minum and 95 per cent of their nickel. 
Canada does not share in the Lend- 
Lease program of the United States, but 
pays cash for everything she buys. 

Half of Canada’s war budget comes 
from taxes and the rest from internal 
loans. The tax rate is higher than in the 
United States. A married men with two 
_ children and an income of $5,000 is 

taxed $1,662, of which $600 is return- 
able after the war. Wage and price in- 


Courtesy Canadian Natl. Rway. 


Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, Ontario — seat of government and hub 
of national politics for Canada, as Washington, D. C., is for the U. S. 


creases have been held down. Since the 
winter of 1941 the cost of living has 
risen three per cent, as against a twenty 
per cent rise in the United States. 

Strikes have not been outlawed, but 
it is illegal to call a strike in a war in- 
dustry until a government board of 
mediation has handed down an opinion 
on the dispute. 

On April 27, 1942, Prime Minister 
King submitted to a referendum vote 
the question whether or not the govern- 
ment should be released from its earlier 
pledge not to conscript Canadian man- 
power for overseas military service. 
Sixty-two per cent of the total national 
vote in the plbescite was for lifting.the 
ban. English Canada voted predomi- 
nantly “yes,” while French Canada, 
strongly isolationist, opposed the draft. 
Single men between the ages of 20 and 
40 are subject to service. Men married 
after July 15, 1940 are considered “sin- 
gle” for purposes of draft regulations. 
Although the government is now em- 
powered to send conscripts’ overseas, it 
has not yet done so. All those serving 
abroad are volunteers. 

Canada, like the United States, is a 
federation of governments similar to our 
own state governments. Ottawa is the 
seat of the Dominion government. The 
Parliament consists of two chambers. 
The members of the Senate are ap- 
pointed for life by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, on advice of the Prime Minister. 
The House of Commons is elected di- 
rectly by the people for terms of five 
years. 

The major political development in 
Canada recently has been the spectacu- 
lar growth of an organization called the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. 


From 1987 to the fall of 1943 it has 
increased its popular vote fivefold, from 
78,000 to 400,000. In Ontario, the most 
populous province in the country, the 
C.C.F. elected 34 deputies to a legis- 
lature of 90 members, where formerly it 
did not hold a single seat. It has be- 
come the chief opposition party in four 
Canadian provinces. According to the 
latest Gallup poll (Decembeg 4, 1943), 
the C.C.F. enjoys the support of 26 
per cent of the electorate. Many ob- 
servers believe that the new organiza- 
tion may ride into power at the next 
election in 1945 and’ give Canada the 
first socialist government in its history. 

The C.C.F. is equally opposed to 
communism and fascism. It believes in 
gearing economy to “supplying human 
needs and not to making a profit.” The 
platform calls for key industries, such 
as banking, transportation, electric 
power, to be operated by independent 
public boards, selected for technical 
competence. The party is backed chiefly 
by labor, farmers, and professional peo- 
ple. ‘ 


Good Neighbors 


The United States and Canada have 
enjoyed. exceptionally cordial rélations. 
The two countries are bound by the 
closest economic ties, Canada has been 
America’s largest customer. We have 
invested nearly four billion dollars in 
Canada, mostly in 1,700 private enter- 
prises, out of a total foreign investment 
of less than twelve billion dollars; while 
Canada has over a billion dollars in- 
vested in the United States in some 350 
enterprises. 

On August 17, 1940, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister King signed 
a permanent joint defense agreement. 
This was followed a year later by an 
economic pact which stipulated that 
“each country should provide the other 
with the defense articles which it is 
best able to produce.” On June 17, 
1942, a Joint Economic Committee was 
created for permanent economic coop- 
eration. 

Since then we have placed orders 
with Canadian industry of over a billion 
dollars. In return, Canada has supplied 
us with large quantities of minerals and 
other essential materials. She has also 
extended to us facilities for the build- 
ing of the Alcan Highway, connecting 
the United States with Alaska, and 
granted us permission to erect innumer- 
able air bases on her territory. 

It is hoped on both sides of the bor- 
der that this cooperation will continue 
after the war. Most Canadians favor a 
triangular arrangement permitting them 
to remain loyal to Britain politically 
without losing their close commercial 
relations with the United States. 
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A WORLD CONGRESS ON LA BOR 


International Labor Organization Studies 
Pians to Improve Working Conditions 


poster plans to assure jobs and 
security for all nations will be con- 
sidered at the 26th annual conference 
of the International Labor Organization. 
The sessions of the I.L.O. began in 
Philadelphia on April 20. 

This conference should help make it 
clear what the United Nations mean by 
the fifth point of the Atlantic Charter. 
This eight-point declaration was an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill after a dra- 
matic meeting at sea in August, 1941. 
The Joint Declaration of the United Na- 
tions, signed in Washington on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, expressed approval of the 
“purposes and principles” contained in 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Point Five of the Charter declares: 
“They desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of se- 
curing for all improved labor standards, 
economic advancement, and social se- 
curity.” 

“In this war crisis,” says. John G. 
Winant, former director of the I.L.O. 
and now American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, “the function of this organiza- 
tion is to preserve and to extend social 





progress. No nation is too small to be 
outside its field of interests, nor so great 
and powerful that it can long ignore the 
problems with which the organization 
is concerned.” 


The I.L.O. at Work 


No organization has had more ex- 
perience in working on international 
problems. No international organization 
has had more experience in the field of 
social problems than the I.L.O. At the 
end of World War I there was a strong 
feeling among statesmen and labor 
leaders that some agreement among na- 
tions was needed to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of wage earn- 
ers in all nations. It was recognized that 
low wages and sweatshop working con- 
ditions in one nation tended to drag 
down the wage standards of a neighbor 
ing nation. Accordingly, the world 
leaders at the Paris: Peace Conference 
in 1919 created a new organization— 
the I.L.O, As in the case of the League 
of Nations Covenant (constitution), the 
I.L.O. Charter was a part of the peace 
treaties. 

I.L.O, finances were put under 
League of Nations control, but it re- 





mained independent of thé League in 
all other respects. The I.L.O. estab- 
lished its own offices in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, where it acted as a world infor- 
mation center and a publishing house. 
The United States joined the I.L.O. 
but refused to become a member of the 
League. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
is its executive council. It originally con- 
sists of 16 representatives of govern- 
ments, eight of employers, and eight of 
workers. Of the 16 government seats 
eight are reserved for the eight nations 
of chief industrial importance. The Gov- 
erning Body directs the daily work of 
the I.L.O. and chooses the subjects to 
be considered by the annual conference 
— called the International Labor Confer- 
ence. 

Each member nation sends four dele- 
gates to the annual conference — two 
representing the government, one the 
employers, and one the workers. The 
conference studies reports of working 
conditions in all nations. Recommenda- 
tions to correct injustices to workers are 
drafted by the conferences. A recom- 
mendation (called a convention) must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
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Charts courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


This chart shows that more than 60,000,000 are under 
arms today in different countries. Careful plans must be 
made to provide jobs sa these men when demobilized. 





There also is the problem of extra war workers who do 
not ordinarily hold factory jobs. Percentage of these 
groups to the total of extra war workers is indicated. 
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conference before it is sent to member 


nations for ratification. Up to Septem- 


ber, 1989, 67 conventions had been ap- 
proved by I.L.O. conferences, and by 
January, 1941, there were 879 ratifica- 
tions by member nations. 

The conventions covered such sub- 
jects as: the regulation of hours of work, 
plans to require the payment of mini- 
mum wages to workers, weekly rest 
periods, annual vacations with pay, the 
control of night work by women and 
young people, the age at which chil- 
dren should be permitted to work in 
industry, safety standards in factories 
and mines, and social security (unem- 
ployment insurance and old age-pen- 
sions). 


Move to the New World 


For several months after the outbreak 
of World War II the I.L.O. continued to 
work calmly at Geneva. Then the Ger- 
man conquest of Holland, Belgium and 
France in May-June, 1940, threatened 
to cut the I.L.O. off from easy com- 
munication with democratic nations. It 
was decided to set up a “temporary 
working center” in the New World, 
and in August, 1940, this center was 
opened in Montreal, Canada. The offi- 
cial seat of the I.L.O. remains, however, 
in Geneva. 

In 1942, 48 nations were still mem- 
bers of the I.L.O. and nearly 40 nations 
sent government, employer and labor 
delegates to the conference in Philadel- 
phia. Soviet Russia lost its I.L.O. mem- 
bership in 1939 when it was expelled 
from the League of Nations for attack- 
ing Finland, Now, however, Russia has 
been urged to attend the Philadelphia 
conference. Finland, which joined Ger- 
many in an attack on Russia in 1941, 
will not send delegates to the I.L.O. 
meeting. There was also the issue over 
which American labor organization — 
the A.F.L. or the ’C.I.0. — should have 
the one labor vote in the I.L.O. ses- 
sions when it comes to approving the 
recommendations of the conference. 

In 1936 the newly organized C.I.O. 
first demanded that it be given an offi- 
cial worker-delegate to the I.L.O., 
rather than be limited to a number of 
labor -advisers. President Roosevelt re- 
cently asked the A.F.L. to share the 
worker-delegate vote with the C.I.O., 
each organization to have one-half vote 
at I.L.O. sessions. The A.F.L. replied 
that it is the “most representative” 
labor organization and would not share 
its vote with a “rival, rebel organiza- 
tion.” The C.I.0. later withdrew its 
demand for equal representation. 

One of the important recommenda- 
tions the I.L.O. is expected to make 
concerns German aid to victims of Nazi 
aggression. There are between 30,000,- 
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000 and 40,000,000 persons who have 
been placed under strict Nazi control. 
Several million are working in factories 
inside Germany, and other millions are 
forced to work in the various countries 
occupied by Germany. 

Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of 
the I.L.0., emphasized that it will be 
a tremendous task getting these en- 
slaved people back to their homes. In 
addition, immediate attention must be 
given to protecting these peoples’ social 
security benefits. The I.L.O. suggests 
that Germany be made to foot the bill 
for these benefits since the Nazis have 
supposedly been making social security 
deductions from the pay of people it 
has persuaded or forced to work in Ger- 
many. For those workers, particularly 
the Russians and Poles, which the Nazis 
have used outright as slaves with no 
disguised social security “window dress- 
ing,” this suggestion is made. Germany 
would be required to provide social se- 
curity benefits equal to those German 
workers would have built up for the 
same work. 

Another recommendation of the I.L.O. 
will deal with the rebuilding of demo- 
cratically-controlled labor unions in na- 
tions freed from the Nazis. It will call 
for the immediate abolishment of the 
German Labor Front, which has taken 
over the control of European unions and 
swept away labor’s rights. 

‘Under this recommendation ~ labor 
commissioners would be appointed to 
serve in countries freed from Nazi con- 
trol. These commissioners would be re- 
sponsible for the restoration of laws 
giving labor unions full freedom of 
action. 


Demobilization Problems 


Probably the greatest problem to be 
dealt with by the I.L.O. conference 
concerns the release of men from the 
armed forces and the providing of jobs 
for them. (See Postwar Unit 23, March 
20 issue.) In some countries more than 
half of the men, 18 to 40, are in the 
armed forces. From one tenth to one 
fifth of the population of most coun- 
tries is mobilized. The I.L.O. points 
out that the skill, or lack of it, that a 
nation exercises in releasing these men 
when peace comes will either build up 
or wreck its postwar economy. Men must 
not be released before jobs are avail- 
able. But neither should skilled men be 
kept in the armed forces when their 
skills are needed in rebuilding the fac- 
tories in their home country. 

I.L.O, recommendations on this prob- 
lem are expected to be along these 
lines: 

1. Close cooperation is necessary be- 
tween the military authorities and its 
employment service. The armed forces 


are responsible for demobilizing the 
men. But the employment services are 
responsible for supplying jobs for them. 
Facts on employment opportunities and 
the areas requiring workers should be 
collected to guide the military authori- 
ties in deciding how many men to re- 
lease each month. 

2. The rate and order of demobiliza- 
tion is the key to the whole problem. 
Since the war is not expected to end 
at the same time in all parts of the 
world, the rate of demobilization may 
be limited. Some countries will not com- 
pletely demobilize. The United States 
may keep more than 2,000,000 men 
in its armed forces for several years. 
But the pressure for rapid demobiliza- 
tion will be heavy. Servicemen will 
want to get home to their families, and 
their families will want them home. 

It has been suggested that no man 
be demobilized unless he can prove he 
has a job and a meanis of earning his liv- 
ing. But there are difficulties involved 
in such a system, It would limit a man’s 
chances to seek a job. And the impa- 
tience of those kept in the armed forces 
would be hard to control. 


Facts to Be Weighed 


Other knotty ‘questions must be set- 
tled. Should a man’s age, length of 
service, and his family responsibilities 
be considered in determining when to 
release him? Should his skill as a 
worker, and industry’s need of this skill 
be considered? The I.L.O. is inclined to 
favor a system of regulating the de- 
mobilization of men according to the 
employment situation in each nation. 

For instance, skilled miners, building 
workers, farmers and technicians might 
be among the first released because of 
the need for their abilities in recon- 
struction work. Also men who would be 
starting businesses of their own which 
would give employment to others might 
get special consideration. 

3. Plans for restoring servicemen and 
women to the jobs they held before 
entering the armed forces have been 
adopted by several cuuntries. Canada, 
Australia, and the United States have 
given a certain amount of preference to 
returned servicemen regarding Govern- 
ment jobs. 

4. Proposals to give aid to service- 
men who want to take up farming or 
start a new business are under consid- 
eration. Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada have already adopted land set- 
tlement schemes for servicemen. The 
United States Congress is completing 
action on a “Veterans’ Bill of Rights” 
providing free education for service- 
men, social security benefits and aid in 
finding a job. (See Inside Washington, 
April 24 issue.) 
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Groner and sportsmanship — is al- 
most an Anglo-American invention. 
Every people now engages in organized 
sport, but when Europeans want to 
speak of it they use the English word, 
for there is no equivalent in French or 
German or Danish or other European 
languages. There is deep significance in 
this little fact. It is not only that the 
English-speaking peoples are, and have 
long been, more addicted to sport than 
any other people, but that there has 
grown up, out of this participation in 
sports, a code of conduct, a habit of 
mind, a tradition that deeply marks the 
English and American character. 

in the colonial and early periods of 
American history there was very little 
organized sport; what there was was 
closely connected with the business of 
getting a living. Hunting and fishing 
were more than pastimes; the husking 
bee, the house-warming frolic, the pa- 
rades and excitement of militia day, 
were all closely related to the hard 
business of conquering the wilderness 


and defending the new home. 
Time’ to Play 


Organized sport as we know it came 
in with the industrial revolution and 
the growth of cities. The modern vast 
growth of organized sport has come 
with the increase in leisure. As the 
working day declined’ from twelve to 
ten to eight and even six hours, and 
vacations stretched out to a month or 
more, the opportunities to engage in 
play vastly increased. 

With the great increase in popular 
participation and the limited areas of 
activity, it was inevitable that sport 
should become increasingly organized 
and commercialized. These develop- 
ments are not unique to America, but 
both have probably been carried to 
greater extremes here than elsewhere. 
The tendency to organize sport was 
part and parcel of the tendency to or- 
ganize everything else. It is not suffi- 
cient, in this country, that the boys 
and girls of a school get out and play 
baseball or football or basketball: they 
must join a league and play with other 
groups in other schools. It is not suffi- 
cient that men and women play tennis 
when they want to; there must be a 
lawn tennis association to establish 
tules and hold contests and, eventually, 
ee magazines and hold conven- 
ons. 


a 
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AMERICAN. INSTITUTIONS 
I5. Sports and Sportsmanship 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


Along with organization went com- 
mercialization. Baseball, still the great 
amateur game, the game of boys on 
empty lots or school grounds — early 
went professional, The National League 
was organized in 1876. Football, tradi- 
tionally the luxury of schools, resisted 
cornmercialization longer, but today 
professional games attract vast crowds 
of spectators. In the course of the 20th 
century sport became a big business — 
and thus a vested interest. As its com- 
mercial character developed, participa- 
tion became passive rather than active. 


The American Code 


Yet neither large-scale organization 
nor commercialization changed the in- 
fluence. of sport on the American char- 
acter. For sport, as the English and 
Americans conceived it, developed its 
own code, and this code has come to be 
so universally accepted that most of us 
are unconscious of its existence. Yet we 
have seen it in operation on every play- 
ing field, in every back yard — and in 
every battle. It ‘holds that the purpose 
of the game is not to win, at all costs, 
but to play a good game; that you fight 
fair, observe the rules, never quit be- 
cause you are losing, never sulk in de- 
feat. From childhood on this code is 
ingrained in every American — and 
English — boy and girl, until it becomes 
second nature to them. In one way or 
another this code of sportsmanship has 
deeply influenced our national destiny. 

It accounts, in part, for the American 
sympathy for the underdog. We do 
not, instinctively, side with the strong 
and the mighty, but with the weak and 
defenseless — with the Greeks in their 
war against the Turks, with the Irish in 
their opposition to Britain, with thc 
Boers in their fight for independence, 
with the Cubans in their struggle against 
the Spaniards, with the Belgians when 
overrun by the Germans. 

It accounts, in part, for our lack of 
preparedness in a psychological and 
even a military sense. We take for 
granted that other nations will live up 
to treaties and abide by agreements — 
that is the code of the playing field. 
When we agree not to militarize an 
island we abide by our agreement — 
and assume, innocently, that Japan does 





the same. We assume, too, that other 
nations will abide by all the rules, will 
announce a war—just as an umpire 
will announce resumption of play. When 
Japan struck at Pearl Harbor we were 
outraged — not so much because of the 
devastation she wrought, as because 
she struck without warning, didn’t 
play the game fairly. 

It accounts, in part, for our — and 
the English peoples are embraced in 
the term — unwillingness to admit de- 
feat. Most peoples know when they are 
licked and quit fighting. But what scorn 
would greet the members of a football 
team who, trailing their opponents in 
the last quarter — quit fighting. It just 
isn’t done. And it isn’t done on the bat- 
tlefronts. It wasn’t done in Britain in 
the dark summer of 1940. It wasn’t 
done at Bataan or on Guadalcanal and 
it’s not done, now, on the Anzio beach- 
head. 

It was, for a time, popular to sneer 
at the hackneyed boast that Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton. 
Taken in its snobbish sense that boast 
is a bad one. But taken in its larger — 
and proper sense — it is a proud boast. 
Many battles, many wars, in which the 
English and American people have 
been engaged, were won on the play- 
ing fields. They were won by a people 
who didn’t know when they were licked, 
who didn’t know how to quit, who pre- 
ferred to die honorably rather than to 
surrender dishonorably, who believed 
that it was more dishonorable to fight 
unfairly than to lose. 

Notwithstanding large-scale organiza- 
tion and commercialization of sport, the 
spirit of sportsmanship, that has ani- 
mated the English and American peo- 
ple for generations, is as ardent today 
as it ever was. There is no reason to 
believe it will suffer from this war. 

















VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


David Lilienthal — U. S. 

Born in Morton, Illinois, David Eli Lilien- 
thal was graduated with Phi Beta Kappa 
key from DePauw University, got his LL.B. 
degree at Harvard, practiced law in Chi- 
cago. Now, 44 years old, precise businesss 
man and writer Lilienthal has been chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
since 1941. He was a member of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission in 1931, 
entered government employ in 1933 as a 
director of TVA. A relentless foe of pri- 
vately-owned public utilities, he won per- 
haps his biggest victory in 1939 by buying 
Wendell Willkie’s Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation for the Government 
after a six-year fight. 


Percy Nelles — Canada 

Recently appointed senior Canadian flag 
officer overseas is Vice Admiral Percy 
Walker Nelles, chief of the Canadian naval 
staff. Born in Ontario, at 16 he was the 
second youth to enlist in the .newly-born 
Canadian navy, in 1908. He convoyed 
Canadian troops to Europe in World War 
I, trained at Royal Navy Staff College in 
Britain, and was the youngest rear admiral 
in the entire British navy. As chief of naval 
staff since 1984 he has built up the Cana- 
dian navy from a 1939 weakling of 15 ships 
and 1,643 men to a 1944 power of 250 
combat ships, 400 auxilliary craft, and 80,- 
000 men. 


Cyril Garbett — Britain 

The Most Reverend Cyril Forster Gar- 
bett, Archbishop of York, recently visited 
Russia afid now is touring the U. S. and 
Canada to discuss international cooperation 
among churches and postwar social secur- 
ity. Gentle, austere, humane, the Arch- 
bishop has revolutionized his church by 
insisting that its spiritual program cannot 
help Britain’s masses unless linked with 
plans for their economic betterment. “The 
function of the Church,” he says, “is to be 
the conscience of the State.” 


Sophocles Venizelos — Greece 

After much hesitation, Sophocles Veni- 
zelos finally has accepted the Greek gov- 
ernment-in-exile prime ministership. Pro- 
gressive Greeks view this change as a vic- 
tory, because resigning Emmanuel] Tsou- 
deros is a reactionary, a backer of King 
George II, and an opponent of EAM (Eth- 
nikon Apeleftherotikon Metophon) — left- 
ist national liberation front in Greece. Al- 
though Venizelos is closer to the smaller, 
conservative, republican EDES (Ethnikos 
Demokratikos Eleftherotikos Stratos) than 
to EAM, his appointment may merge these 
two groups into a popular coalition gov- 
~ ernment in Greece. Venizelos spent two 
years of exile in the U. S., during the 
Metaxes dictatorship in Greece. He is the 
son of the late prime minister Eleutherios 
Venizelos, founder of the Liberal Party, 
who fused Greece with the Allies in World 
War I. 


Canadian Wartime Information Bureau 


James Layton Ralston 


Ceo James Layton Ralston is 
a corporation lawyer and a lucid 
orator. From 1926-30, and again since 
1940, he has been Canada’s minister 
of defense. He is one of his country’s 
cleverest financial men (was minister 
of finance 1939-40), and is a pillar of 
the Mackenzie King liberal party. 

In cooperation with munitions min- 
ister C. D. Howe, finance minister J. L. 


Canada’s Defense Man 


Isley, agriculture minister J. G. Gard- 
ner, and price controller Donald Gor- 
don, Ralston, by the end of 1943, was 
able to deliver to Britain over 100 mil- 
lion tons .of food, munitions, chemicals; 
and over 850 ships, 10,000 planes, 500,- 
000 trucks. Under Ralston’s piloting, 
out of Canada’s small population of 11,- 
500,000: more than 727,000 men and 
women are in the armed forces, and 
nearly two million are in essential in- 
dustries — all without reducing the farm 
output of a nation that is first in world 
wheat production. 

Born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, of a 
United Empire Loyalist family, Ral- 
ston graduated from Dalhousie Law 
School, obtained his doctor of civil law 
degree at Acadia University, and was 
elected to the Nova Scotia legislature 
in 1911. He fought in France with the 
Nova Scotia Highlanders (infantry) 
and won the DSO with bar. After World 
War I he was elected to the House of 
Commons. He was a delegate to the 
London Conference in 1930. 





Who’ 


Amer. Swedish News Exchange 


Per Albin Hansson 


N INVASION eve, the Allies have 
ordered Sweden to suspend ball- 
bearing shipments to Germany. Sweden 
is temporarily refusing, not because she 
is unsympathetic to the Allies, but be- 
cause prime minister Hansson does not 
care to be ordered. As he sees it, a neu- 
tral country cannot comply with orders 
issued by belligerent foreign coun- 
tries, and Hansson’s lifelong foreign 
policy has been neutrality. 
A grave, slow, solid Lutheran, Per 
Albin Hansson lives in a modest. house 
in Stockholm’s garden suburb for 


: : 


Wants to Be Neutral 


workingmen. The son of a poor mason, 
Hansson had to leave public. school 
after four years of study. Joining the 
Social Democratic (labor) Party’s youth 
federation, he wrote articles for the 
party’s press during pre-World War I 
years. In 1917 Hansson was editor of 
the Social Democrats’ paper; in 1920 
he was appointed minister of defense; 
from 1929 to 1932 he served as mem- 
ber of the public debt administration. 
In the 1932 elections the Social Demo- 
crats came into power and Hansson be- 
came prime minister. 

He traded Swedish iron ore and mu- 
nitions for German coal. and Russian 
oil, although he ever has been leary of 
Russia. He rejected bilateral non-agres- 
sion pacts with Germany, refused to 
give up Allied trade in favor of all-Ger- 
man trade. 

Recently he ordered mobilization of 
Sweden's 600,000-man army, lessened 
ore shipments to Germany, suspended 
German troop transit through Sweden. 
To Hansson and his nation life today 
is independent but grim. There is no 
coal or oil, hot water only twice a year 
in the cities, no gasoline even for doc- 
tors, and a grain ration that is the low- 
est in Europe. 
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Politics and the TVA 


F THERE is one achievement which 

President Roosevelt should feel, in 
all fairness, to be beyond the cavil of 
partisan criticism, it is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, known by its initials, 
TVA. TVA is an outstanding example of 
how a democracy can function success- 
fully in raising the economic standards 
and increasing the total happiness of 
the people without regimentation or 
hampering private enterprise. 

Yet TVA is being attacked in Con- 
gress by Senator Kenneth D. McKellar 
of Tennessee in a manner which will, if 
successful, do serious damage to the 
TVA itself and to the principles of pub- 
lic welfare upon which it is founded. 

To understand the situation, a brief 
outline of the history of TVA is perhaps 
in order. It was originally an experiment 
in decentralization of government. It 
adopted a new type of governmental 
instrument — the regional development 
corporation. Today TVA is almost uni- 
versally acknowledged as a success. It 
is a signpost of the future. 

The job of TVA has been to conserve 
the natural resources of the Valley as 
a unified whole, Erosion on a huge 
scale was a real threat in the Tennessee 
Valley long before the TVA. Today 
there are terraced fields covered with 
soil-building crops and millions of new 
forest trees; there are new towns, farms, 
factories, and businesses, powered by 
12 billion kilowatt hours of electricity 
each year. 


Efficiency Without Politics 


Whether building dams, delivering 
power, controlling malaria, developing 
new crops or kitchen dehydrators, TVA 
has had to deliver the goods as compe- 
tently as any privately owned utility 
company. TVA is strictly non-political. 

Congress has under consideration two 
proposals by Senator McKellar, the ef- 
fect of which would be to undermine 
the political independence that has 
been the cornerstone of TVA’s opera- 
tion. In setting up TVA, Congress laid 
down two basic rules: 

(1) That responsibility should be 
fixed in one place (a three-man board) 
for the entire undertaking of varied yet 
interrelated parts; (2) that politics 
should be rigidly excluded from the se- 
lection of personnel and the technical 
decisions to be made by TVA. 

The. purpose of these two rules has 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


been summed up by Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama, one of the South’s ablest 
Senators, who recently led the defense 
of TVA in the Senate against the McKel- 
lar attack. He said the whole intent of 
the TVA statute was “to create an 
agency which would be free of some of 
the Government ‘red tape of which we 
complain, . . . We made certain that it 
could not pass the buck to another bu- 
reau or department in the event of fail- 
ure, and that it would not be required 
to waste time and energy on jurisdic- 
tional disputes. It was intended that the 
board alone should be held responsible 
for the effective administration of the 
policies laid down by Congress.” 

One of. Senator McKellar’s proposals 


‘The great Norris Dam, 25 miles northwest of Knoxville, was completed in 
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would require TVA to deposit its re- 
ceipts in the Treasury’s general fund 
and come to Congress each year for 
operating appropriations, This of course 
would subject TVA to political pressure 
on such matters as the location of power 
lines, or granting of special concessions 
to favored companies. 

Senator McKellar’s other proposal is 
that the Senate must confirm through- 
out the Government all executive ap- 
pointments to jobs above the $4500 
level. This would have a peculiarly 
disastrous effect on TVA because its 
work cannot be efficiently done if its 
personnel has to be politically chosen. 

That, in brief, is the issue involved in 
the TVA fight now going on in Congress. 
If this article seems a trifle partisan in 
favor of TVA it is frankly meant to be. 
It is an attitude shared by every news- 
paperman and disinterested observer in 
Washington who has had a chance to 
study the facts. 


1936, covers 34,200 acres, has total of 2,567,000 acre-feet of storage. 
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Planning Our New 
Homes and Cities 


HE HOMES of tomorrow will not 
only provide better living but more 
jobs for American workers. 

We practically stopped building pri- 
vate houses during the 1930s, and non- 
war construction has been suspended 
for the past three years. All this will 
add up to a demand. for more than a 
million new family dwellings a year for 
ten years or longer after the war. 

In the past a high-price wall has 
prevented a much-needed building 
boom. The great majority of American 
families have incomes under $2,500 a 
year. Yet only one home in five has 
been priced low enough for these fam- 
ilies to afford to buy them. 

“This is a problem that can be 
solved,” declares Walter Dorwin Teague, 
industrial designer and architect. “We 
have only to apply to home-build- 
ing the same techniques of design, 
manufacture and selling that have given 
us a motor car for one out of every 
four people in the land.” Mr. Teague 
says he has designed a home that can 
be mass-produced to sell for $2,000 or 
less. He believes that the factory-con- 
struction of homes is America’s next 
great industry, poentially so large that 
“it can quite conceivably carry us safely 
through the postwar period of depres- 
and readjustment.” 


This Prefabrication Business 


It is generally agreed that in the not 
too distant future most frame houses 
will be machine-made or prefabricated. 
“Everything we commonly think of as 
manufactured is ‘produced before’ (pre- 
fabricated) ,” says F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., 
vice president of Homasote Company. 
“We prefabricate clothing and canned 
goods, automobiles, plumbing fixtures, 
lighting equipment, and adding ma- 
chines, .. . All are ‘produced before’ at 
the factory... . 

“The idea, therefore, of prefabricat- 
ing is not new. What does make news 
is the manner in which the prefabrica- 
tors are applying the underlying prin- 
ciples to the house as a whole, In the 
conventionally built home, a major 
part of the work still is done by hand 
at the site. . . . Prefabricators, on 
the other hand, manufacture all ma- 
jor parts of the house — walls, floors, 
roof — in a factory.~Then these are as- 
sembled at the site at an enormous sav- 
ing in.time and labor.” 

Suppose in 194? you've selected 


the type of prefabricated 
house you want at a de- 
partment store, or from a 
dealer who sells automo- 
biles, “family-size” planes, 
helicopters, and __ houses. 
You have a lot, on which 
concrete piers have been 
set to form a foundation, 
for your hceuse. 

On Monday your house 
arrives in a large truck. Six 
men come along to erect 
the house. A crane lifts 
the utility unit from the 
truck and places it on the 
foundation. This unit is 
the “heart” of your house. 
It consists of a section of 
the bathroom and kitchen 
floors, plus the upright 
wall dividing the two 
rooms, and all the bath- 
room and kitchen equip- 
ment, All the copper pipes 
for water and drains are 
inside the panels of the 
utility unit, ready to be connected with 
the utility lines from the street. 

When. the heart of the house is in 
place, the other floor sections are fitted 
together around it. Next comes the room 
panels and the outside wall panels, 
which form the frame of the house. 
Just as the roof and ceiling panels 
are lifted into position and fastened 
down, the moving van pulls up with 
your furniture. Your home is ready. 

The wall, ceiling and floor panels of 
your home ethos, Sew an attractive fin- 
ish, which will resist sunlight, rain, boil- 
ing water and hard knocks. This finish 
can be kept looking like new with a 
dust cloth. When you enter a bedroorh 
and close the door you find that the 
noise from the living room stays out- 
side. Spacious closets, which form the 
partitions between rooms, make ‘the 
house almost soundproof. Wall panels 
are packed with insulating material 
which swallows up sounds. 

A look at the hundreds of spacious, 
modern prefabricated houses in war in- 
dustry areas already has converted 
many doubters to this type of dwelling. 
More than 50 companies are turning out 
factory-made houses, gaining the “know 
how” to build better postwar homes. 

The Eederal Government insists that 
most war industry houses be demount- 
able, that is, capable of being torn 





Revere Copper and Brass Co 


Design by Robert Alexander for a village. 


down and reassembled on another loca- 
tion with a minimum loss of materials 
and time. Demountable houses will 
keep the boom towns of today from be- 
coming the ghost towns of tomorrow. 
If war plants close in one area the 
workers and their houses can be moved 
to another. 


Renting the Lot 


In the future, the average family may 
rent the lot instead of the house. While 
the children are in school the family 
would live in an area where land rent 
was higher, because of the taxes needed 
to pay for educational facilities. When 
the children no longer were in school, 
or were away to college, the family 
could move the house to an area where 
land rent was lower. 

Did we hear someone mutter: 
“Standardization! I want no factory- 
built home just like those of my neigh- 
bors”? Architects are aware that Ameri- 
cans don’t want ‘to live standardized 
lives in standardized houses. They 
promise that your prefabricated ~house 
will probably look far less like your 
neighbor’s than the one you live in now. 

Norman Bel Geddes’ prefabricated 
house has only 27 basic units. But these 
can be switched around like a set of 
child’s building blocks to form eleven 
different homes. Identical houses on 
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nearby lots will look entirely different 
if turned in different directions or set 
back further from the street. Prefabri- 
cated houses will have such features 
as movable walls that open a side of 
the house to the garden, or change the 
size and shape of rooms to provide extra 
space for temporary sleeping quarters. 


Glass and Plywood 


Many materials which manufacturers 

have learned to use more extensively 
during the war will be available for to- 
morrow’s homes. Light-weight steel, 
magnesium, aluminum, copper, and 
other metals will help produce a better, 
low-cost dwelling. Plywood, narrow 
strips of veneer glued together with 
synthetic resins, will find a large mar- 
ket. These “wood and glue sandwiches” 
are stronger than solid steel per unit of 
weight. The Gunnison Housing Cor- 
poration uses a plywood and plastic 
panel that will take any kind of punish- 
ment. ; 
In the future, you may live in a glass 
house and not worry about the result of 
throwing stones. John D.-Biggers, presi- 
dent of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, says: “Houses with entire walls 
of transparent, insulating plate glass 
that keeps heat in during winter and ex- 
cludes it in summer will take their place 
in the. world of tomorrow.” 

The “know how” gained in war pro- 
duction may bring many newcomers 
into the prefabricated housing field 
when the war ends. The aviation in- 
dustry’s training in the manufacture of 
panels for planes should permit it to 


step easily into prefabricated housing. 
Shipyards also have the equipment and 
the trained men to handle machine- 
made houses. They might build houses 
in sections as TVA engineers are doing. 
The TVA house is sliced into four three- 
ton sections. Each section is a complete 
vertical slice of the house. Everything 
is in place and ready to function when 
the house is bolted together on its 
foundation. 

What about the 4,000,000 families 
who live in apartments? Architects have 
not forgotten them. The trend in apart- 
ments is toward larger rooms, which 
are arranged to serve more than one 
purpose. 

Walter B. Sanders has designed an 
apartment house of tomorrow that is 
similar to a loft building, consisting of 
just floors and ceilings. The tenant 
rents the space he wants and arranges 
room panels to suit himself. He could 
move the outside walls inward in the 
summer to form private terraces and 
to shade the interior from the sun’s rays. 
In the winter he could move the walls 
forward to permit maximum sunlight 
to enter the apartment. 

City and community planning will 
be needed to guide our postwar build- 
ing boom. Failure to provide plenty of 
parks and playgrounds and other open 
areas will result in the creation of more 
crowded slum areas. At the same time 
the present slum areas in our cities must 
be rebuilt to provide fireproof, sanitary 
homes for 4,000,000 families. 

Many ‘cities have lost population as 
people moved to suburban areas to es- 
cape the noise, dirt, and congestion. 
The downtown districts lose trade to 
new shopping districts where _ traffic 
jams and parking are less of a problem. 
Downtown real estate falls in value and 
it becomes more .difficult to raise the 
tax money to pay for city services. 

These problems can be solved in part 
by widening streets, providing off-street 
parking facilities, and laying out new 
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parks and driveways. This. emphasis on 
space, fresh air and light will help the 
downtown areas compete with the sub- 
urbs. 


New Building Codes 


Any discussion of prefabrication and 
the coming building boom must con- 
sider the important problem of building 
codes. “In all our large cities and many 
of our small towns,” explains Arthur C. 
Holden, prominent architect, “laws have 
been passed to protect the public safety 
and health against abuses in the design 
of buildings. But suppose a well-mean- 


ing building code reads something like ~ 


this: ‘All exterior walls shall be a mini- 
mum of eight inches of masonry eon- 
struction. . . . All interior wall surfaces, 
except where panelled in wood, shall 
be of plaster or tile. . . .. These phras- 
eS,” Mr. Holden adds, “are taken from 
typical building codes. They have the 
effect of preventing improvements with- 
in the limits which are ‘protected’ by 
such restrictive codes.” 

In its recent survey, American Hous- 
ing: Problems and Prospects, the 
Twentieth Century Fund declares that 
“all too often these building codes are 
obstacles to real housing progress. They 
frequently represent efforts by various 
elements -in the industry (building ma- 
terial companies, real estate operators, 
labor unions) to ‘freeze’ conditions as 
they are and thus protect their profits, 
property or jobs... .” 

In order to economize particularly in 
plumbing materials, the Federal Gov- 
ernment drew up a compromise build- 
ing code, which many cities and towns 
agreed to follow during the war emer- 
gency. 

In its 1943 report on postwar eco- 
nomic programs the National Resources 
Planning Board urged the moderniza- 
tion of building codes and recognition 
of the value of the excellent new ma- 
terials which have been developed in 
the past three years. 

















A prefabricated home will come in room units 
such as these, which may be combined into any 
layout desired. Rooms can he made any size. 


The drawing above shows the room units com- 
bined, completing the whole floor. Spare bed- 
room could be made into library or a nursery. 


” 


Drawing courtesy of Look magazine 
The house is complete. Roof overhang allows 
for sun in winter, shade in summer. Other 
rooms may be added, or removed, as needed. 
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WAR ABROAD 

Toward Invasion. To plug invasion 
“leaks,” Britain ruled that no foreign dip- 
lomat (except from U. S., Dominions, Rus- 
sia) in Britain may return home, send or 
receive code telegrams, and_that all dip- 
lomatic pouches be censored. Shipping was 
suspended between southern England and 
Eire. Sweden was ordered to cease ball- 
bearing shipments to Germany; Spain re- 
portedly was about to close German con- 
sulate in Tangier; Turkey stopped sending 
Germany 30 per cent of her needs in 
chrome; Allies told -French underground 
“to store food for coming battles. German 
high command alert from Norway to Span- 
ish ‘border, laid 3-mile-deep mine belt 
along western coast of Jutland.: British 
planes daringly mined Danube. Allied 
2,000-plane raids smashed Zagreb, Sofia, 
Ploesti refineries, Danube locks, German 
plane plants, northwest France defenses. 
USAF reported Luftwaffe has last 5,000 
fighter planes in six months due to factory 
bombings, but RAF said Germans have 
built 550 planes since January. U. S. Maj. 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenburg was appointed 
deputy commander in chief of Allied ex- 
peditionary airforce. U. S. Gen. George 
Patton arrived in Britain for undisclosed 
invasion post. 

Russia. Coordinating with invasion, Reds 
massed for new drive toward Lwow, Po- 
land. Press revealed story of 10,000 Odessa 
citizens who hid in city’s catacombs dur- 
ing German occupation, terrorized German 
troops by night, saved city from German 
mine destruction. 

Italy. Old Badoglio regime resigned, 
making way for new 6-party coalition gov- 
ernment, with Croce and Sforza as ministers 
without portfolio, and Badoglio as prime 
minister and minister of foreign affairs. 

Pacific. Combined sea and land forces 
under Gen. MacArthur shelled and landed 
at Hollandia and Tanahmera Bay, Nether- 
lands New Guinea, and at Aitape, Austral- 
ian New Guinea. 

Asia. British and United States planes of 
Indian Ocean fleet shattered Sabang port 
and airfields in western Sumatra for first 
time, wrecked Jap docks, power station, oil 
tank, and 26 planes; sank 2 Jap freighters. 
A new glider-borne Allied offensive began 
50 miles northwest of Mandalay, central 
Burma. Japanese operied new campaign in 
Honan Province, China, trying to clear cen- 
tral China Peiping-Hankow railroad and 
relieve their hard-pressed coastal shipping. 


WAR AT HOME 

Manpower. Warning nation of serious 
manpower shortage, armed forces chiefs 
urged a national labor draft; House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee dropped plan to 
force 4Fs into essential war plant work. 

Miscellaneous. House voted 334-21 to 
extend Lend Lease one year. Governor Earl 
Warren of California appointed temporary 
chairman and keynoter of Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston, dean of Catholic hierarchy in U. S., 
died at 84 on April 22. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Albin Hansson 
2. James Layton 

Ralston 
8. Cyril Garbett 
4. David Lilienthal 


5. Sophocles Veni- fence Miaister 
zelos ( ) TVA Chairman. 


Il. A WORLD CONGRESS ON LABOR 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


“1. The I.L.O. was created by: (a) 
the United Nations; (b) Churchill and 
Roosevelt in the Atlantic Charter; (c) 
leaders at the Paris Peace Conference. 

2. The permanent offices of the 
I.L.O. are in (a) Geneva, Switzerland; 
(b) Washington, D. C.; (c) Montreal, 
Canada. 

8. The United States worker-dele- 
gate to the annual I.L.O. conference is 
chosen from: (a) the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; (b) the American Labor 
Party; (c) the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

4. The I.L.O. conference is likely to 
make recommendations on: (a) tariff 
laws; (b) wages and hours; (c) con- 
trol of opium and other drugs. 

5. The 1944 I.L.0. conference 
opened on April 20, in: (a) Philadel- 
phia; (b) Quebec; (c) London. 


iil, SALUTE TO CANADA: “Hil 
NEIGHBOR” / 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. The area of Canada is less than 
that of: (a) the United States; (b) 
Russia; (c) Mexico. 

2. The predominantly French prov- 
ince of Canada is: (a) Quebec; (b) 
Ontario; (c) Ottawa» 

3. Canada’s political relationship to 
Great Britain is correctly expressed by 
the phrase: (a) part of the United 
Kingdom; (b) crown colony; (c) self- 
governing dominion, 

4. Canada provides 95 per cent of 
the United Nations supply of: (a) alu- 
minum; (b) steel; (c) nickel. 

5. The Canadian Prime Minister is: 
(a) Percy Nelles; (b) W. L. Macken- 
zie King; (c) Stephen Leacock, 

6. Strikes in Canadian war industries 


(_ ) Archbishop of 
York. 

( ) Greek Prime 
Minister. 

( ) Swedish Prime 
Minister. 

( ) Canada’s De- 


have been: (a) prohibited until dis- 
pute has been reviewed by a govern- 
ment board; (b) voluntarily banned by 
the unions; (c) outlawed by the gov- 
ernment. 


IV. POLITICS AND THE TVA 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The TVA development has been 
carried on as a project of the Federal 
Government. 

2. The proposed changes in TVA ad: 
ministration have been strongly sup- 
ported by Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama. 

3. The activities of TVA have been 
largely supported by investments of 
private utility companies. 

4, The proposals concerning TVA 
now before the Senate are opposed by 
many citizens of the Tennessee Valley. 

5. One of these proposals provides 
that appointments to executive posi- 
tions ‘requiring expert technical qualifi- 
cations would have to be approved by 
the Senate. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Boer (b6or) 

Manitoba (mani té ba) 

Garbett (gar bét) 

cavil (cav 1) Quibble or raise fault-find- 
ing questions. 

vested (vés ted) That which has become 
completely recognized and established. 
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ARRATOR No. 1: ... The fall of the 
\ year 1777-1778. . . . A farmhouse, 
somewhere in New England...a 
farmer and his wife talking together. 

Wire: Good meeting? 

FarMeEr: Good enough. 7 

Wire: Jed there? 

Farmer: Yup. 

Wire: Matt Kind? 

FarMER: He was there. 

Wire: Dragged himself out of a sick- 
bed. How'd he look? 

FarMenr: He looked tired. 

Wire: That’s not rare today. I can’t 
say I’m feeling spry myself. It’s ten 
o'clock. 

FarMeEr: Uh-huh — 


Wire: Coming to bed? The old fool - 


drags himself out of a sickbed to go to 
meeting. Talked war, I suppose? 

FarMeER: We talked war, 
There wasn’t much else to talk. 

Wire: No? — Nothing but crops and 
death and taxes and birth and the 
weather we've been having, and that 
couldn’t be worse. Well, why don’t you 
wind the clock? Not much else to talk 
but war — Decide anything? 

FarMER: Never knew a meeting to 
decide anything, Millie. 

Wire: I ain't talking about the meet- 
ing. I’m talking about you. 

FarMER: I reckon I made my mind 
up. 

Wire: I guess you did. Mighty pleas- 
ant thing to be a man. Make your mind 
up or don’t make it up. Anyway, don’t 
give a second thought to the children, 
to me, to the place. Twenty cows to 
milk every morning — you didn’t make 
up your mind to milk them? 

FaRMER: Suppose I went away this 
winter — 

Wire: Suppose you did. You're forty- 
two years old and you got less sense 
than when I married you. War and re- 
bellion. It’s a fine thing for a grown 
man to pick up a gun and walk off like 
he hadn’t a care in the world. If you 
had any sense — 

Farmer (winding the clock): I said 
it’s done, Millie. There’s no use talking. 
I've enlisted in the Fourth Massachu- 
setts —they need men. They were cut 
up. They have thirty left out of three 
hundred. (The clock winding goes on.) 

Wire: What are you saying? 

Farmer: I’m saying that twenty-two 
of us are walking down to join Wash- 
ington. I’m sorry, Millie. Maybe we can 
make out this winter. 

Wire: “Maybe we can make out this 
winter.” Leave a woman alone with 
three children, and tell her “maybe we 
can make out this winter.” Do you think 
itll be over this winter? What about 
next winter? What about the winter 


Millie. 


A MAN AND HIS WIFE ARGUED THE WAR 
IN 1777 AS MEN AND WOMEN DO TODAY 

























By HOWARD FAST 


TOMORROW Wid Bt OR 


after that? What about a woman made 
a widow and left alone? 

Farmer: A man does what he has to 
do — 

Wire: What does he have to do? 

FarM_r: Be free. Be able to look at 
his neighbor without crawling. Be able 
to stand up and be a man. Be able to 
say to his children. “You're your own 
masters — go out and live and work.” 
(The clock strikes.) 

Wire: Come to bed — 

FarMEr: Do you hear what I’m say- 
ing? 

Wire: I hear you. Come to bed — 

FarRMER: Millie! 

Wire: What do you want? 

Farmer: Nothing— 

Wire: Are you coming to bed? 

Farmer: I’m coming. In a moment. 

Wire: When will you be leaving? 

FarMER: Tomorrow, I guess. 

Wire: You believe in this. I'm trying 
to understand how you believe in this. 
You leave a home and walk off to a 
dirty rabble that’s already defeated. For 
what? 

Farmer: For you — for the children. 

Wrre: I don’t want to laugh — I want 
to cry. 

FaRMER: Then cry if you want to. 
There’s more things to say than I know 
how to say. You remember when the 
folk stood up at Lexington Green? How 
do I say it? — Paine said, “The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot.” What 







en 





should I say? There’s food and a warm i 
fire here — ~ baie et Pal 
Wire: And down there, what? Na ie tea 
: ie, Fe i 
Farmer: A broken army and a S& 4, ae 
dream. s oe, ms la a a ram 
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Wire: I don’t believe in dreams. 

FarMER: Maybe I do, Millie, maybe 
I don’t. It’s a dream for a man to want 
to be free. He says I'll do as I please, 
and that’s about how it stands. My 
father’s father came to this country be- 
cause he felt that way. But a man’s all 
alone. All the time, he’s been alone. 
Until that business happened at Lexing- 
ton in seventy-five, and then we weren't 
alone anymore. 

Wire: I'll be alone — 

FarMER: None of us. I sat up a 
whole night last year reading what Tom 
Jefferson wrote. A man has a wife and 
family, so he lets his gun hang and 
turns a thing over and over in his mind. 
He says to himself, we hold these truths 
to be self-evident; that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men — 

Wire: Stop it! Words, words, words 
— I'm sick of them, tired of them. 

FarMER: You're afraid of them, Mil- 
lie. 

Wire .~(pause): Yes, I’m afraid of 
them. They took away peace. They took 
away security. They took away every- 
thing we had. Now they're taking you 
away. 

FarMER: That’s right. Believe me. 
We had nothing. Now we're going to 
have everything — 

Wire: Everything. The army de- 
feated, Congress frightened and hiding, 
thirteen colonies wanting nothing else 
but to get at each other’s throats — and 
you say we're going to have every- 
thing! 

Farmer: Everything, Millie. Believe 
me. 

Wire: Come to bed — if you’re going 
to leave tomorrow. 

FarMeEr: Everything. Listen to me! 
Do you remember when Paine said, “If 
there must be war, let it come in my 
time, so that my child may have 
peace?” Do you remember that? 

Wire: I remember — 

FarMER: There'll be all things for 
my child, all things, the whole world. 
He’s a Yankee born and bred, but he'll 
be an American. You want to know how 
thirteen states make a country? They 
make it when a man from Massachu- 
setts takes down his gun and walks off 
to Pennsylvania. When a man from Vir- 
ginia walks up to Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause in Pennsylvania there’s an army 
everyone says is defeated. Millie, do 
you think we're defeated? We've only 
begun. The whole world is praying to 
God — let there be free men in Amer- 
ica. Defeated! We were alone, all alone, 
and now we're together. 


HOWARD FAST 

declared his pur- 

pose as a writer 

when he said: “I 

am going to try a 

one-man reforma- 

tion of the his- 

torical novel. in 

America.” In 

1939, when he 

was 25, Conceived in Liberty was 
published, and Fast proved he had 
made no idle promise. This fourth 
novel by Fast is the story of Valley 
Forge, told from the point of view of 
a private living through incredible 
hardships. The next novel, The Last 
Frontier, was the powerful and tragic 
odyssey of a tribe of Cheyenne Indi- 
ans trying to return to their home in 
Wyoming. Then came The Unvan- 
quished, which tells of the darkest 
days of the American Revolution. 
Citizen Tom Paine was Fast’s latest 
novel. Last year he was rejected by 
the army and began writing scripts 
for the OWI. 

This young author was born in 
New York, reluctantly finished high 
school, but balked at college. He 
worked his way around the country, 
then returned to New York to study 
art while working at the Public Li- 
brary. Fast finished his first novel at 
seventeen and sold his first story at 
eighteen. After four more years of 
hobo life, he settled down to writing 
and swore never to do any more 
manual labor, even if he starved. 


Wire: You'll bé up and away with 
the dawn. Come to bed. 

Farmer: I'll snuff the candles. 

Wire: You'll be wanting bread and 
meat to take with you. 

FarMer: Some corn to boil. It’s a 
long walk. 

Wire: To Pennsylvania —it’s a ter- 
rible long walk. 

FarMER: You'll manage through the 
winter? 

Wire: I'll manage. 

Farmer: There's feed enough. I'll 
take a few shillings, the rest of the 
money will see you through. 

Wire: I'll manage. Where will you 
be in the Pennsylvania country? 

Farmer: There’s a rendezvous at a 
place called the Valley Forge. 

Wrre: I'll remember it — whenever I 
think of what strange and wonderful 
fools men are. Come to bed. 

Nannator No. 1: There’s a point in 


- RADIO PLAY 


this little story of a time when things 
were worse than ever during this war. 
Thirteen colonies—or as they, were 
called then, thirteen separate countries 
— had made an alliance to fight for their 
freedom. In a sense, it was the first 
time that small nations had ever banded 
together to oppose tyranny. 

ARRATOR No. 2: It is wrong’ to 
think that these people in the colonies 
had any conception of the United 
States of America that was to arise from 
their conclave. Their union was a mili- 
tary necessity. They had two choices, 
to fight together, or to be defeated 
separately. Then, by custom, religion, 
distance, and livelihood, a native of 
Georgia was further removed from a 
native of Massachusetts than we are 
from our allies, the British, or our allies, 
the Russians. 

Narrator No. 1: We talk today 
about occasional strained relations be- 
tween certain of the United Nations — 
but it should be remembered that then, 
during our revolution, men of Virginia 
turned their guns upon their comrades 
from New York. Marylanders fought 
tooth and nail with Pennsylvanians — 
Yankees refused to fight in the southern 
campaigns. There was hatred and jeal- 
ousy and mistrust.. 

Narrator No. 2: Yet out of it came 
the nation we have today, the United 
States. It came because men believed in 
the principle of union, because they 
were willing to die for that principle — 
as they did during our Civil War. ‘It 
came because Massachusetts men went 
to Pennsylvania to freeze and starve 
and fight for a lost cause. Because men 
marched to Virginia, and because Vir- 
ginians shouldered their rifles and went 
to the aid of New York. 

Narrator No. 1: Today, the great 
good hope of all mankind is ‘the con- 
ception and structure of United Nations 
that has come out of this war. It came 
from necessity; it came because had we 
not united, we would have perished 
singly. And unless that conception en- 
dures after the peace, there will be 
neither hope nor future for the world — 
only the black prospect of another con- 
flict, perhaps more terrible than this. 

‘Narrator No, 2: Let all of those 
who plan to rescue the bedraggled 
ghost of isolationism from the ruins of 
this war.remember that for a hundred 
years this nation of ours was called the 
Union. Nothing else. Not the United 
Nations. Not America. But the Union. 
We might do well to think of it as the 
Union again, and to recall the pain and 
suffering we went through so that 
Union might endure in peace. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the- Writers’ War Board. 
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May 8-13, 1944 oe 


RANK LOOMIS waited in the chair 
before the windows on which the 
blinds had’ been drawn. He opened his 
eyes to glance at the clock —it was 
a quarter to three. He snapped his eyes 
shut again, placing both hands on the 
arms of the chair as calmly as he could. 
His leg was stretched out on a foot- 
stool and a hot, irritated impulse made 
him ache suddenly to kick the stool 
away with his other foot. He smiled to 
himself, his eyes still closed, and raised 
his right hand to knock it just once 
against the chair arm; for, of course, 
the other leg was no longer there. 

He was wishing Dorie would not 
return from the kitchen. He was sur- 
prised to find himself wishing it, for 
certainly he loved his wife. Yet in the 
half hour he had been home again he 
had begun to feel differently. It was 
not the way he had felt during the 
months of convalescence at the base 
hospital, where he had grown almost 
cheerful. He had even looked forward 
with foolish amusement to showing 
Dorie the hooked rug he had been 
taught. to make during his convales- 
cence. He had felt comfortable, working 
on the rug; it had, almost, been fun; 
even though he was aware of the in- 
congruity of a grown man_ hooking 
away at a pattern of moss roses and 
foliage. Part of the fun had been think- 
ing of Dorie’s humorous Jaugh when he 
showed it to her — she would chuckle 
softly, put an arm around him, say, “And 
to think you made this!” and every- 
thing would be better, would be safe 
again. But now he already knew he 
would never show it to her. 

When he heard her return to the 
room, he did not. move save to open 
one eye. “What's that?” he asked. 

She was gently stroking his hand. In 
her free hand she held a tall glass of 
orange juice. “Are you comfortable 
now?” she asked. “It’s orange juice.” 

“But I don’t want orange juice!” 
Then he opened both his eyes and 
tried to smile jauntily. 

She walked around him, swinging in 
far too wide an are past his outstretched 
leg in fear she might injure it. She came 
to stand where his other leg normally 
would have been, and lifted his hand 
to fold his fingers around the glass. 
When she realized where she was stand- 
ing she moved to the side of his ‘chair. 
“Of course you want it,” she mur- 
mured, 

There was something in her voice, 
something he had always loved, that re- 
minded him of the way she had ban- 
tered with Bobbie, their son, when as 
a baby he would not drink his milk. 
But now he flinched at it. He downed 
the juice, simply to have it over with, 
and once more glanced at the clock. 





BY EDWARD HARRIS HETH 
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BULL'S EYE 








A boy can absorb change and see no need for pity 


“When does Bobbie get home?” he 
asked. 

“School’s out ‘at three-ten. It takes 
him about fifteen minutes. I told him —” 
Dorie hesitated “— to hurry right home. 
He can’t wait to see you.” 

“Can’t wait to see him,” Frank said, 
suddenly dreading it. ! 

She had seated herself on the chair 
arm, taking his hand in hers. Suddenly 
she reached down to lock her arms 
around him. He could feel her wet eye- 
lashes against his cheek. “Oh, Frank!” 
she whispered. “How could it happen 
to you? I hope they’re satisfied now —” 

“No one made me go,” Frank said, 
raising his hand and pressing Dorie’s 
shoulder to comfort her. “I went be- 


*cause I wanted to, didn’t IP I wouldn’t 


have enlisted if I hadn’t wanted to.” He 
closed his eyes again, to énable him- 
self to say aloud the thought that had 
plagued him for months. “It’s tough on 
you and Bobbie. I'm sorry.” 

Dorie leaned backward. “Why, Frank, 
of course not—don’t you ever dare 
think of us!” She jumped up then, 
reaching for the empty. glass from 
the end-table and glancing confusedly 
about her. “Would you like a—a nap 
or something? The nurse didn’t tell me 
anything, really,” she said. “You must 


tell me everything the way they did it 
for you at the hospital.” 

“Would you mind,” he asked quietly, 
“if I were alone for just a few minutes? 
Just to rest.”: 

“Oh,” she said. Then she smiled. “Of 
course. 

There was a wounded silence in her 
footsteps as she.tiptoed from the room. 
He let his eyes drop shut again, tried 
to relax his body, remembered not to 
let his fingers grip the chair. arms so 
tightly. Everything in the house showed 
Dorie’s attempts: the big cheery bou- 
quets of flowers; the photograph of 
his college soccer team which, he had 
noticed the moment he entered the 
hallway, she had removed from the 
wall; the drawn blinds of the windows 
behind him, because the view gave out 
to the archery range he had laid out 
for himself and Bobbie. He supposed 
the target at the end of the court also 
was gone, unless she had left it up for 
Bobbie. She was right, of course, per- 
fectly right; the sooner doors were 
closed, the better. He even began to 
feel grateful. Otherwise he could never 
forget. But he could not help raising 
his hand again, and thumping it against 
the arm of ,the chair. 

He forced himself to open his eyes 
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and struggled to get his body more 
erect when he heard the clamor on the 
front porch that meant Bobbie was re- 
turning from school. Dorie came quick- 
ly through the living-room and met 
Bobbie at the door, putting one arm 
around him and saying softly, though 
not softly enough, “Now, Bobbie —” 
But Bobbie, glimpsing his father from 
the doorway, whooped through the 
room and landed in Frank’s lap with 
a cry of joy. 

“Hey, easy now!” Frank laughed, ab- 
sently using the same good-natured 
tone he had used in the hospital cor- 
ridors or the therapy rooms, when an- 
other patient or a nurse came a little 
too close to his crutches. “Take it easy 
— take it easy!” 

“Bobbie!” Dorie 
Heaven's sake!” 

The alarm in Dorie’s voice brought 
Frank’s heart back to its normal beat. 
He maneuvered Bobbie carefully down 
beside his chair and felt his cheeks 
grow-taut and dead. “How’s the boy?” 
he asked guardedly. 

The boy did not answer immediately 
but kept looking at his father. After his 
first outburst he grew sober, studying 
the brown fingers that gripped the chair. 
“Well,” he said at length, “you're all 
right.” : 

Frank blinked, feeling stupid and 
helpless before his son. It was obvious 
the boy had not noticed the missing 
leg. He remembered reading of the im- 
perviousness and cruelty of children 
and felt his dry tongue searching for 
words in which to explain to his son 
what had happened. He longed for 
an excuse to say something brutal or 
bitter — such talk, in the first days, had 
reli¢éved him. When he glanced for 
help to Dorie, he saw in her eyes all 
the pity he had begun to want for him- 
self. He began to form the cruel sen- 
tence in his mind, with which to tell 
Bobbie about his leg. 

Dorie picked up the ashtray she had 
placed beside Frank’s chair before Ke 
came home, along with magazines and 
a matchbox, and went out to empty it. 
“Come, Bobbie,” she said. “Let Daddy 
rest. You can run to the store for me.” 

But Bobbie lingered, and after study- 
ing his father’s outstretched leg strad- 
dled it as he used to do. He glanced up 
disappointedly. “Then you won't be 
able to show him,” he said, “if you're 
tired. He doesn’t believe it.” 

Frank shifted under the boy’s heavy 
weight, wishing he, too, would leave 
the room. “Show who? What?” 

“Donnie Nielson, from in the next 
block. I’ve got him waiting outside. He 
doesn’t believe me. That you can shoot 
the mark ten times out of ten.” 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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[IF H&S WOUNDED 


By Emily Post 


Tact and kindness will help him to “belong” again 


ECAUSE our men who have been 
seriously wounded are being 
brought home as quickly as possible, 
many readers are asking what we are 
going to do and say when they leave 
the hospitals and take back their places 
in the world for which they have given 
so much. 

This subject has, of course, many 
angles. But the principal ones are three: 
1. The behavior of all of us toward 
those who are strangers. 2. The behav- 
ior of many of us toward wounded sol- 
dier acquaintances and friends, 3. The 
behavior of the one upon whom de- 
pends the tranquillity or despair of one 
other. 

Our behavior to strangers is quite 
simple. The first rules of good manners 
which we have learned from earliest 
childhood are: Don’t stare — don’t point 
— don’t make personal remarks. These 
are the first exactions of decent behav- 
ior — whether someone has on an un- 
usual hat, or whether someone has his 
arm in a sling. 

From now on, it is inevitable that 
more and more wounded soldiers will 
be appearing in public. Their uniforms 
are going to make them especially vul- 
nerable to unrestrained questioning. It 
is possible that an occasional one will 
not mind being asked about how he lost ~ 
an eye or an arm, or leg, or what the 
injuries were that caused the scars that 
are on his face. 

But most of these men will resent 

such callous impertinence — bitterly. 
. The greatest kindness which we can 
show to our badly injured is not to let 
our own thoughts dwell on any handi- 
cap that may be theirs. 

If, for example, you were seated at 
table next to a soldier whose arm is in a 
sling, and a piece of steak were on his 
plate — impossible to cut with one hand 
— you would cut it for him and go right 
on talking ‘as if the whole thing were a 
matter of course. In the same way you 
would hold his coat for him in the most 
matter-of-fact way. 

The average person on crutches or a 
cane needs only a little assistance on 
slippery streets, stairs, etc. Sometimes 
he wants none at all. If you see one 
who is plainly in difficulty, and you 


don’t know what to do, you may say 
quietly: “How can I help you?” and 
then do what you are told. In this way 
you can be of genuine service, But to 
rush in and try to’help unskillfully can 
cause disaster as well as embarrass- 
ment. 

A soldier lately out of the hospital 
and not adept in the use of crutches 
told me: “They: tried to help me on a 
bus and I got scared because they 
showed no more skill than young chil- 
dren. They pulled on me as though | 
weighed 500 pounds, and had lost the 
use of all my muscles. This well-meant 
energy threw me off balance. I had a 
bad fall that sent me back to the hos- 
pital.” 

The worst offenders are strangers who 
ask personal questions. Recently two 
wounded Marines (one had lost a leg, 
the other an arm) appealed to the pub- 
lic “not to pester them with morbidly 
curious questions.” A clipping of this 
was sent me lately by one who signs 
himself “A veteran of the crutch bri- 
gade.” He tells me: “Scarcely a week 
goes by but what some prying person 
questions me about my handicap — 
which is the one thing I am trying to 
forget... .” 

When you meet a friend for the first 
time you might perhaps, without going 
into personal detail, tell him briefly how 
sorry you were to hear of the bad time 
he had. But ask no questions and say 
no more, unless in reply to what he says 
to you, 

The supreme requirement of tact is 
that which will be exacted of the one 
whom a badly hurt man in hospital 
most longs, yet most fears to see. The 
book Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo is 
probably the one book that wives and 
mothers of the seriously hurt avoid 
reading. But this should be required 
reading in preparation for that first 
meeting when, with long accumulated 
fear, a man searches. his wife’s or 
mother’s face to measure his handicap. 

Both wife and mother must schoo! 
herself to keep tears under control. 
They must remember that the one thing 
that helps is to make him realize he is 
not any different from the man he was 
—and to assure him that he is not to 
be set apart. ‘ 


Reprinted by permission of This Week, 
Copyright, 1943 by the United News- 
papers Magazine Corporation, released by 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. and of The Reader's 
Digest. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar Unit: 30. Planning Our 
Homes and Cities 


In the nursery rhyme Jack built his 
house, and other young men have done 
likewise — planning and building their 
homes, or renting ones built by others. 
In tomorrow’s world, when Jack is in 
the market for a home, his wife may 
put it on her shopping list, to be se- 
lected in a department store. Later, if 
Jack and his wife move, they can pick 
up the house and take it with them. 
What will life in this house be like? 


Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Study the houses in your block 
and neighborhood. How “standardized” 
are they? If you live in an apartment 
compare yours with others in the same 
house. What gives individuality to your 
home? (b) What features of the house 
of the future are planned to aid health? 
(c) How may portable houses affect 
a community’s housing problem? (d) 
Do you think that living in a prefabri- 
cated, portable house is likely to affect 
a family’s feeling of having roots in a 
stable, permanent place? (e) How can 
a family give individuality and variety 
to a prefabricated house? 


Things to Do: 

Many articles once made at home and 
occupations carried on by individual 
families for themselves have been taken 
over by industry. Bakeries now bake 
most of the bread and pies that Mother 
used to make. The majority of dresses 
are not made at home. List as many 
things as you can think of that were 
once commonly produced at home but 
are now factory made commodities. 

Interview a local real estate dealer 
or building contractor and ask him to 
explain the regulations of the building 
codes in effect in your community. Try 
to discover the reason for each. 

From what you read about future 
home construction, build a cardboard 
model of a house in keeping with your 
family’s needs and with your own taste. 
Make it in units and experiment with 
different arrangements of its parts. 


Reading to Do: 

Miracles Ahead by Norman V. Car- 
lisle and Frank B. Latham, Chapter II, 
‘A Castle for Every Man.” (Macmillan, 
$2.75.) 


Films: 

“New Towns for Old,” one reel — an 
appeal for community planning in re- 
building homes after the war. Con- 
trasts poor living conditions of industrial 
communities and wholesome homes in 
planned towns. (New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y., 
rental $1.50 a day. 


They Fought for Freedom: 30. Car- 
dinal Gibbons 


Church and State are separate in the 
United States. This does not mean that 
religious leaders cannot be active in 
opposing labor discrimination, bad 
housing conditions, or other social ills. 
The Golden Rule belongs to no one 
denominational creed, and men of many 
faiths accept as part of the church’s re- 
sponsibilities, the duty of showing men 
how to put it into practice in our mod- 
ern industrial life. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Should priests and ministers take 
a stand on social and economic issues 
in addition to their spiritual guidance? 
(b) In what ways does their religious 
authority strengthen or weaken their in- 
fluence in non-religious matters? (c) 
What are churchmen doing now about 
war and postwar issues? (See Postwar 
Unit 17, Scholastic, Feb. 12, ’44) (d) 
From what you know of his activity, 
what current causes and legislation 
would you expect Cardinal Gibbons to 
champion if he were alive today? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


May 15-20 issue 


For Social Studies and General 

Classes: 

What Will United Nations Do to 
Defeated Germany? 

Inside Washington: The Sedition 
Trial. 

Prize-Winning articles in Current 
Events and Historical Award. 


Postwar World: Unit 31: Health 
and Medicine. 


For English and Art Classes: 


Announcement of Scholastic 
Awards in Literary Division with 
prize-winning entries in short story, 
essay, poetry, etc. 

Art Division —7 pages of repro- 
ductions of prize-winning students’ 
paintings, drawings, prints, sculpture, 
crafts, photography, etc. 





FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


American Institutions: 15. Sports and 
Sportsmanship 


American boys fighting on any front 
from Anzio to the Aleutians still want 
to know the batting average of the 
home team. Metropolitan newspapers 
print weekly sports summaries in ab- 
breviated sports jargon for mailing to 
service men. It takes more than a war 
to kill our sporting instincts. And some 
of them show up more clearly in war- 
time than ever before. Americans are 
sporting fighters. 

Activities: 

Invite a group of sports enthusiasts in 
the class to prepare a sports quiz pro- 
gram for an assembly. They might en- 
joy asking a parent or teacher or two 
to act as quiz kids. 

Ask each member of the class to 
write a letter to a friend in the service, 
telling him what goes on in his favorite 
sports and retailing any sports talk he 
may have picked up lately. 

Hold a round-table discussion of the 
subject, “What I get from sports beside 
fun.” 


Salute to Canada: ‘Hi! Neighbor” 

It’s human to talk long and loud 
about things that bother us and to take 
good things for granted. A good neigh- 
bor is a prized possession. We work 
hard to achieve friendly relations with 
some neighbors. Canada and the United 
States are friends of long standing. 
They are like members of the family 
whom we think we know so well that 
we forget to look at them. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a.) How has Canada handled her 
minority problem? (b) What does Can- 
ada gain by remaining a part of the 
British Empire? (c) Compare the Cana- 
dian governmental set-up with our own. 
(d) What problems have Canada and 
the United States had to face and work 
out jointly? (See “Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Agreement,” Scholastic, March 31, 
1941.) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
Social Studies Quiz, page 12 

Il. Who’s Who: 8, 5, 1, 2, 4. 

II. World Congress on Labor: 1-c; 2-a; 
8-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

III. Salute to Canada: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-b; 6-a. 

IV. Politics and the TVA: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T. 
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Activities: 


We have celebrated “China Week” 
and “Russia Week.” Why not a “Cana- 
da Week”? Ask the school librarian to 
help a class committee prepare a bibli- 
ography of materials on Canada in the 
library. Have the list mimeographed 
and distributed to members of the class. 
Ask students to visit the local public 
library and find other books to supple- 
ment the school resources. Assign re- 
search topics for class reports. Prepare 
an exhibit of maps and pictures. Movies 
listed below would make good assem- 
bly programs. 

You can obtain a free loan packet of 
materials on Canada contributed by 
school systems, Federal agencies, educa- 
tional organizations, United Nations in- 
formation offices, and publishers from 
Federal Security Agency of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. For teaching materials request 
packet XXII-ES-1; for study materials, 
packet XXII-G-1. 


Films: 


“Fight for Liberty,” (Canada’s part 
in the air battle of the Atlantic and in 
supplying tools of war) 4 reels, rental 
$2.00 a day. 

“Heritage,” (Canadian problem of 
soil conservation) 2 revls, rental $2.00 
a day. 

“Peoples of Canada,” 2 reels, rental 
$2.00 a day. 

“Home Front,” (Women’s part in 
Canada’s civilian defense program) 1 
reel, rental $1.00 a day. 

These films may be rented from New 
Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


A World Congress on Labor 


The ILO is a part of the League or- 
ganization and machinery that worked 
and is still working now in spite of war. 

Ask a committee of the class to “cover” 
the ILO conference which opened April 
20 in Philadelphia. Each member of the 
committee could be responsible for 
bringing to class all news and editorial 
comment from one newspaper or 
magazine source. Hold class debates 
of the issues raised at the conference 
and vote as if they were a body of dele- 
gates to the convention. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 


Defeat 
As a final word test for the improve- 
ment of vocabulary —and hence of 
reading ability — use Kay Boyle’s story 
for some classroom drills and games. 
Call off these words from the story 
and ask your pupils to write down very 


quickly the nearest synonym they can 
think of for each word. Not definition, 
but synonym. Here are the words: 
armistice, discrepant, precincts, incon- 
gruous, reconstruction, encumbered, 
swathed, derision, martial. 

Follow the same procedure with 
these words, but have pupils write an- 
tonyms — words opposite in meaning. 
The words: shabbily, survivors, superi- 
ors, gracefully, peasants, contempt, 
bleakly, courage, idle, savagely. - 

Allow slightly more time for the fol- 
lowing exercise. Ask pupils to write 
down a related word for each one in 
this list — related by reason of deriva- 
tion from the same root. Words: famil- 
iarity, anachronism, processions, prepa- 
ration, imperceptible. They are not to 
be credited for merely giving other 
forms of the same word such as familiar 
for familiarity, or anachronistic for an- 
achronism. 

Following this exercise, have pupils 
open to the story and list all the words 
they can find with the prefix un-; with 
the prefix de-; with the suffix -ly; with 
the suffix -tion. Allow only a limited 
amount of time for this exercise and 
give credit for the longest list of correct 
answers. 


If He’s Wounded 
idioms 
Interview with Leonard Bernstein 
Use these three selections for another 
type of reading test. Announce that you 
are going to let your pupils play “edi- 
tor.” Tell them that most newspapers 
and many magazines break up large 
bodies of type, especially in non-fiction 
matters, with short lines of bold-face 
type between paragraphs, called “sub- 
heads.” These subheads are spaced for 
eye-appeal in the columns; they should 
not fall too close to captions, titles, il- 
lustrations, or other dark masses on the 
page. And they should restate or em- 
phasize some point (usually the main 
ones) in the material immediately fol- 
lowing. Have your pupils read and 
study the three articles carefully and 
then write subheads, indicating ex- 
actly where such subheads should be 
placed. (The test will serve to show 
how well pupils are able to grasp the 
meaning of paragraphs and to point 
that meaning out.) 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


Tomorrow Will Be Ours 

Howard Fast’s play offers a challenge 
in interpretation. In the first part of the 
play, especially, the dialogue is simple, 
natural, almost bleak in its rigid ad- 
herence to the way people talk and the 
things they talk about. Yet underneath 
the talk of personal problems, farm 
chores, etc., there is a wealth of drama. 


How to read these lines so that the 
drama is felt to surge underneath js 
one of the difficult jobs radio actors 
and actresses must learn. Try your 
pupils on it. Remember that the read. 
ing should not be dull; at the same time 
it should not be made too emotional 
or melodramatic. And the narration at 
the end should summarize, point up, 
and emphasize without sounding like 
preaching, glory-shouting, or oration. 


APPRECIATION 


Defeat 

Classes should be directed to a study 
of Kay Boyle’s prose. Have them look 
for the following things: realistic detail; 
unusual and brilliant choice of words; 
careful delineation of character; re- 
strained and subtle statement of theme; 
quick, masterful, terse descriptions; sa- 
gacious use of figures of speech. 


Poems to Remember 

Mrs. Overstreet’s poems are described 
as conversational — and indeed, all in 
this series have been titled in much the 
same style as this one: what someone 
said. Yet they are not merely expres- 


- sions of thought which might just as 


well have been written in prose. Have 
pupils point oyt why. 


Round Table 

Items selected for publication in our 
weekly “Round Table” represent the 
best student writing submitted to us. 
Perhaps the keenest judges of student 
writing may be the students themselves. 
For ‘that reason it should be worth 
your while to allow pupils to comment 
and criticize on the material. Criticism 
should be constructive and should al- 
ways be followed with a writing assign- 
ment in which your own pupils try to 
do some of the things they think should 
be done. 


WRITING 

Here are some assignments based on 
the contents of this week’s English sec- 
tion: 

1. Choose an imaginary group of 
characters and setting (preferably from 
history) to illustrate some point you 
think needs to be made today. Write a 
brief dialogue in which this point is 
made clearly but subtly. 

2. Write a letter of consolation and 
hope to the bus-driver and his copain 
of Kay Boyle’s story. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a. 

II. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

III. Strike out last two sentences. 

IV. Check a, b, d, e. 

Words to the Wise: 1-h; 2-d; 3-a; 4-f; 
5-j; 6-e; 7-i; 8-b; 9-g; 10-c. 
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When Duty Whispers Low, 


F HE four greatest nations of this earth are Gaging a life 

# and death struggle with those forces of evil bent on the 

' of man’s greatest. treasure — freedom. Three 

times uring this, the most devastating war of all time, 

destiny has tested, throug fire and ordeal, three of the 
four champions of secs 


Take China: the barbaric Japanese ga: all but de- 
stroyed her material wealth, ‘not to forget for ‘a moment 


out benefit of aid or even Seen ‘China it 
every trial—supreme in het hour of travail oping, pray- 
ing and fighting. Truly destiny has marked ageless China 
as one of its very own. | 


Remember Dunkirk! Proud Britain almost at journey’s 
end. Unarmed but unafraid, the miracle happened. 300,000 


soldiers of the Empire ereee — in the face c of iacred- 


and in all her righteous wrath, “rose: to “the © eineacle of 
her greatness. 


Russia at Moscow! With the German hordes at the gates _ 


of the city, with large areas of her country conquered, her 
t Cities in ruins, millions > her men dead or 


“cow and saved Russi 


greater courage been 
of purpose. 


Each of our allies has had its ordeal, and in each instance _ 
has met and conquered when destiny placed their very 


existence in the balance. 


that the world has be 
- this shore but crucial 


‘Thou Must!’ 


—CEmerson’s Woluntarees 


But what about the greatest of these, America? Her sons 
and daughters have gone forth to do battle in the cause of 
freedom. Their exploits, their valor, their courage, bring 
tears to the eye and exaltation to the soul. ‘These fine young — 
people—softies, as they were referred to by our enemies— 
have learned discipline, have mastered tactics, have forged 


a. unity that gives notice to all of the stuff of which Democ- 


tacy is made. ‘ 

And now che hour of crisis is here! That hour when 
the finger of destiny points at us; at America. Will we, the 
greatest nation of all, meet our crisis as have our brave 
allies? Will we, soldier. AND eivilian, be united there on 


- the beachheads of fortress Europe? The next hundred days 
we) write histo for a bundred years to come. Can a na- 


es oc oo ima or gentile, worker 
Americans, united as never before 


al test of a system of government 
| waiting for. Can we forget, during 
eriod, every thing but one—that we 
are United Americans? God grant us, ALL of us, the wisdom 
to see, the courage to bear and the unselfishness to unite in 
one glorious effort for our Country! 


Destiny has saved ws until last, and history will record 
these next hundred days as a period in which the final vic- 
tory will have been achieved by circumstance or by a pro- 
found, unselfish unity. Can we meet this last great obstacle, 
humbly, reverently and unafraid, but, most important of 
all, can we meet it? 


Our Youth Replies, We Can! 


THE HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


. Manufacturers of Seamless and Drop-Forged Steel Products 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Enlarged reprints of this advertisement are available without charge for class use or bulletin board display. 
a 
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A New Book for your Classroom Library— 
by two SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE Editors. . . 


along the airways in a 
helicopter 


EAT 


. giant vegetables stored with 
vitamins by electronic devices 


in a “prefab” house of glass 
and steel 


These are but a few of the many 
exciting possibilities for the future 
described in 


MIRACLES 
AHEAD: 


by Norman Carlisle and Frank Latham 


288 pg. Cloth Bound $2.75 


Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Latham, fwo members 
of SCHOLASTIC’S editorial staff, explore the 
scientific projects of experts in pier vg 4 Ameri- 
can industries. It sounds like magic but it is 
based on actual electrical, chemical, engi- 
neering achievement. Good supplementary 
reading for Social Studies Classes — and Eng- 
lish Classes too. 


Published by Macmillan 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y TE-5-8-44 


Please send me one copy of MIRACLES 
AHEAD by Norman Carlisle and Frank 
Latham. Enclosed is my check or money 
order for $2.75. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 

State 











P.O. Zone No. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


1. Will there ever be peace on earth? 
2. If so, when will it come? 3. What can 
we do to hasten its coming? 

These are the challenging questions 
Mortimer J. Adler asks, and answers, in 
his new book, How to Think about War 
and Peace (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). 

Because war between nations has always 
existed, many people think that war is in- 
evitable. Mr. Adler points out the fallacy 
of this reasoning. He also shows that the 
same causes which produce conflict be- 
tween® nations also operate within a single 
community. These are economic rivalry, 
cultural antipathies, religious differences, 
individual acts of injustice, hate and fear, 
factions and ideologies. Then why don’t 
they produce war within the city, state, or 
nation? The answer is that the individuals 
who make up the community are held in 
check by government. You can’t make 
angels out of men, but you can restrain 
their actions by the authority and force of 
government. 

Mr. Adler’s thesis is based on the need 
for world government. He admits that it 
will not be easy to achieve. But he meets 
the strongest argument against it — sur- 
render of national sovereignty — by point- 
ing out this startling fact. In giving up our 
sovereignty to a world government, we 
would actually be safeguarding it by avoid- 
ing the possibility of having another nation 
extend its sovereignty over us through 
conquest. 

The author admits that world govern- 
ment and world peace may not come for 
several centuries. Meanwhile, there are 
two things we must do. We must end this 
war on terms that will insure the longest 
possible “truce.” We must work toward 
world government by every means at our 
command, especially education. World 
peace is like a cathedral. We may not live 
to see it in all its glory, but if we build the 
foundations in our lifetime, we shall have 
fulfilled our destiny in the long, upward 
march of civilization. 


* * * 


A 29-page Reading List on the Four 
Freedoms has been prepared for junior 
and senior high school students by Dorothy 
Elizabeth Smith. Notes explaining the his- 
toric freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
precede the listings, which include infor- 
mative annotations. (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cazo, Illinois, 15c each; 10c each for ten or 


more. ) 
® 8536 


“An adequate noon meal is indispensable 
if pupils are to be well-nourished and .. . 
only well-nourished pupils are able to de- 
rive maximum benefits from the opportuni- 
ties: provided by the school,” writes Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker in the fore- 
word to Making School Lunches Educa- 
tional, a pamphlet published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. It gives lunchroom ob- 
jectives and concrete suggestions for attain- 
ing them. In one Tennessee elementary 
school pupils acted as managers, planned 


menus, purchased supplies, and kept rec- 
ords — all as part of their regular school 
work! 


* * * 


What Communication Means Today, by 
Lennox Grey and consultants, is another 
recent publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. It discusses war- 
time developments in communication arts, 
charts recent research and examines criti- 
cal problems faced by English teachers. 
(50c each; 10 or- more copies 35c each.) 

* * & 


You can get The Truth About Subsidies, 
from the point of view of the National 
Farmers Union by sending 10c to the 
Union at 3501 E. 46th Ave., Denver, Colo- 


rado. 
a ei 


Our Global World: A Brief Geography 
for the Air Age by Grace Croyle Hankins, 
is an introduction to the forces of the 
world in which he lives that will make a 
pupil want to cultivate his acquaintance 
with topography, climate and weather, nat- 
ural resources, and populations. This book 
will give him his bearings for some rather 
mature geographical thinking. It deals with 
simple, fundamental geographical princi- 
ples, but it is not for elementary classes. 
It makes no pretense of covering the ge- 
ography of individual countries, but illus- 
trates basic ideas in terms of definite places 
and conditions. The chapter on maps and 
map reading is particularly lively and clear. 
The book is printed on large pages which 
allow for excellent photographs and maps. 
More space is given to illustrations than to 
text and they have been well chosen to 
make ideas clear with a minimum of ex- 
planation. (Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y., 
$1.32.) 

* -« » 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or y order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 











WHY PAY 6% 


ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


LOANS 


WHEN WE CAN CONVERT THEM 


i} ce] 
toon ot 235% To 334% 
pe 000,000.00 Available Funds 


We arrange loans on life poli; 
for totals of $1,500 or more, using only ‘th 
value of the poticies. Thus protecting we voticlanice® 
interests complete! 
if you have no eaahiae loans this is an 
to raise cheap money to retire high rate io obliga- 
tions, pay taxes, fund debts, etc. 
MINIMUM LOAN $1505. 
Loans easily arranged by mail, anywhere. 


Write for details, giving size of loan desired. 


Keelin-McKnight, Inc. 


134 S. LaSalle, CHICAGO 3, Ill. 


We Do NOT Sell Insurance 
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POEMS to remember 


A Captain Back 
From Sicily Said 
Bonaro W. Overstreet 


I went three thousand miles to look at 
hunger. 

I might have gone three miles, or three 
blocks, maybe, 

From where I was born and grew up — 
but I didn’t go.... ' 


The distance I went 
Was across an ocean, into a foreign land 
Where war had done what war does to 
the lives of people 
Who starve with a lot less noise than 
the shells make 
Blasting their homes to splinters. .. . 


I could tell you about a fellow — Bil] 
McClosky — 

One of the biggest fellows I ever saw, 

With a fog-horn voice. . . « 

But I'll always see Bill 

As I saw him oné night feeding a hun- 
gry kid: 

“You take a bite, and I take a bite,” he 
was saying. . . 

The kid didn’t know 
didn’t need to. 

But I watched her face trying to relearn 
the fact 

Of human kindness. . . . 

I find it hard, 

With all I’ve learned about our Ameri- 
can soldiers, 

To figure the reason we've been so in- 
different to hunger 

Here at home: hunger around the corner 

From where we're eating a steak two 
inches thick. 

But when I come home to stay, Ill come 
home knowing 

That one of the ways you can tell who’s 
holding a town — 

Whether Nazis are there, or Americans 

Is whether the people eat: food grabbed 
or given. ... 

Whatever reason there’s been for our 
past indifference, 

I'll come home knowing how Americans 
like to act. 

I'll come home knowing what America 
means to me. 


the words. She 


For two years PM has been publishing 
Bonaro W. Overstreet’s conversational 
poems about the reactions of different 
Americans to the war. Mrs. Overstreet is 
the wife of Harry A. Overstreet, ‘philoso- 
pher and psychologist. She has written 
several books and is co-founder with 
her husband of the radio program 
“Town Meeting of the Air.” 


Reprinted by permission of PM. 


FATE HANDED HIM AN ORCHID 


Internatignal News photo 


Leonard Bernstein 


ON NOVEMBER 14, the age-old, 
but ever romantic story of the 
young unknown rocketing to the top 
overnight, was re-enacted when 25-year- 
old Leonard Bernstein mounted the_ 
podium in Carnegie Hall to conduct in 
place of Bruno Walter. His mastery of 
a difficult program drew huzzahs from 
everyone who heard him. 

Without previous.rehearsal with the 
orchestra, and with only a last minute 
check with the bed-ridden Walter; this 
slim, dark-haired boy had directed the 
orchestra in so mature and knowing a 
way, that few could recognize any dif- 
ference between his conducting and 
that of Bruno Walter. 

Friday morning at Carnegie Tavern, 
dressed in bright tweeds and dotted 
bow-tie, “Lennie” discussed “his new- 
found career, his opinions about music 
and musicians. 

After studying music at Harvard and 
spending two years at the Curtis Insti- 
tute, he came to New York to crash the 
music world, His plans to become a 
concert pianist went the way of too 
many rosy illusions, and he took a job 
arranging music for a motion picture 
studio in New York. 

For some reason he did not under- 
stand, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Roy Harris 
and Aaron Copeland urged him to study 
conducting. When asked what he 
thought were prerequisites for a good 
conductor, Leonard Bernstein thought 
and answered: “A good technical train- 
ing, a knack.for invention, and most of 
all a feeling for sequence, for what in- 
evitably must come next. Great com- 
posers can ‘convey to the musician a 
premonition of what follows, a feeling 
for what, irrevocably, must be the next 


Leonard Bernstein took 
the podium one day in 
place of Bruno Walter 


By HARRIET G. PHILMUS 


passage. Beethoven had this, as did 
Brahms, and Aaron Copeland.” 

Answering the traditional question 
about jazz and boogie-woogie and their 
place in the music scene, Mr. Bernstein 
says he is “mad” about jazz and boogie- 
woogie, and feels that they have endless 
variety in their own field, He resents, 
however, the attempt to shift them into 
the realm of more serious music. Gersh- 
win and Copeland symphonized jazz 
and have said all there is to say. 

Leonard Bernstein finds that he has 
no favorite composer. He likes all good 
music. This ability to appreciate the 
music of every land and temperament 
he attributes to the cosmopolitan back- 
ground of all Americans. While a 
Frenchman could not hear German 
music with any appreciation and an Ital- 
ian could not listen to English music 
with pleasure, the American, product 
of a giant melting pot, can hear all this 
music with the ears and feelings of all 
nations. . 

On the more amusing side, Mr. Bern- 
stein shyly admits being the subject of 
a “Lennie” club in direct competition 
to the “Frankie” club. In addition, his 
glamour photos have been sufficiently 
good to attract hordes of young ladies 
who do everything from collecting auto- 
graphs and proposing marriage to tele- 
phoning at all hours of night and day 
to speak to “Lennie.” 

This boy who has captured the imag- 
ination of even the most sophisticated, 
is most serious about his career and his 
music and his advice to other young 
musicians results from his own feeling 
and actions. He believes that most of all 
a musician must be in love with music 
and with his particular part in it. Then, 
there must be a determination not to be 
discouraged, and a decision that if he 
makes a better symphonist than soloist, 
he will become the best symphonist he 
knows how, and so contribute to the 
whole one more share of beauty. Medi- 
ocrity in music, like in everything else, 
is a great crime against the profession. 

With this fine, sound philosophy, and 
his delightful personality, Leonard Bern- 
stein is representative and very much a 
part of the coming generation that will 
do so much for the new world. 








IDIOMS 


BY AGNES N. BASS 


Certain words have grown together like Siamese 
twins and can’t be substituted by other words 


pverY language has its own ways of 
saying things, as well as its own pat- 
tern of grammar and construction. 
These peculiarities of phraseology, 
these special combinations of words, 
often illogical, often ungrammatical, are 
known as idioms. Familiar and deep- 
rooted idioms give a language its par- 
ticular flavor’ and its particular vigor; 
and no one can really know his French 
or his Portuguese or his native English 
unless he knows his way among them. 

The idioms that give you no trouble 
at all are the stock expressions, ages 
old, that are familiar to you through 
constant use. “Of course,” is an exam- 
ple, and “How do you do,” also “by and 
by,” “catch cold,” “by all means,” “to 
fall in love,” “to run for office,” “to make 
good.” These are phrases, you notice, 
that have a meaning as a whole; they 
defy analysis. Break them apart and 
they turn into nonsense. But we just 
couldn’t talk English without them! 

Some phrases in which a very slight 
difference makes for idiomatic or un- 
idiomatic expression, do not come so 
easily to you, however. It is idiomatic 
to say “half an hour,” but not “a half 
hour”; to say “that kind of man,” but 
not “that kind of a man”; to say “I in- 
tend to go,” but not “I intend going”; 
to say “he felt very much insulted,” but 
not “he felt very insulted.” The only 
way to make these subtle idioms your 
own is to note them when you meet 
them and to memorize them. When next 
you listen to the radio, jot down word 
combinations that you think are idioms. 
Are they all phrases that strike you as 
“natural” English? Are they all accepted 
turns of speech? Checking your list, do 
you find it hard to decide which expres- 
sions are idioms and which slang? 

The difficult idioms are perhaps those 
involving the use of prepositions. Our 
English prepositions take the place of 
many of the inflexions in foreign lan- 


guages; they express all manner of rela- 
tionships between words and ideas. If 
you gain flexibility in the use of prepo- 
sitions, you gain control over the whole 
English language. Try writing sentences 
which will illustrate the difference be- 
tween: contend for, contend with, con- 
tend against; between differ with, dif- 
fer from, differ about, differ over; be- 
tween impatient for, impatient of, im- 
patient at; between rewarded for, re- 
warded with, rewarded by. 

And now try writing sentences using 
the. prepositions that it is idiomatic to 
use with the following verbs: wait, ac- 
cuse, concentrate, sympathize, acqui- 
esce. What prepositions is it idiomatic 
to use with these adjectives: depend- 
ent, prodigal, careful, worthy, peculiar, 
obedient, giad, different, convenient? 

You will find as you think about idi- 
oms, that many of them consist_ of 
words that have come to be found al- 
ways in association with one another — 
rebellion is always incited, treaties are 


always confirmed, facts are asserted, 


conditions are relieved, rights are 
affirmed, claims aré rejected, and so on. 
These word-link idioms are really a sort 
of language short-hand. 

“You may wonder why it is that cer- 
tain expressions like these have become 
an accepted part of our language to the 
exclusion of other possible expressions. 
Why do we say, for example, “I like to 
read,” but not “I enjoy to read?” Simply 
because the one happened to be said 
so often and for so long a time that it 
became a fixed and frozen expression. 
A foreigner, grappling with our lan- 
guage would-find it entirely logical to 
say “I enjoy to read”; in correcting him 
no explanation is possible except that 
“it just isn’t done.” — ; 

New idioms are constantly coming 
into the language and acquire a per- 
manent place in much the same way as 
does slang. They arise from some new, 


vigorous turn of speech, from a meta- 
phor or from a short-cut, are found ex- 
tremely useful, survive adverse criticism, 
and finally are put into the dictionary. 
Extent of usage determines whether a 
phrase dies a quick death or lives on 
as an established part of the language. 
Whose usage? Stephen Leacock (How 
to Write), humorously presenting the 
purist’s point of view, says, “The an- 
swer is obviously the usage of the best 
writers; this leads to the further diffi- 
culty of knowing who are the best writ- 
ers. We find them to be the writers 
recognized as the best by the best peo- 
ple. The search for a final authority 
thus becomes as difficult as the search 
for a first cause in physics.” But in 
practice, an idiom seems to “arrive” and 
stay on when, like slang, it is accepted 
by “the average middle-class, middle- 
brow man or woman.” 

It was for the purpose of discovering 
whether certain disputed expressions 
were widely enough used to be re- 
garded as idioms that a study was 
undertaken a few years ago. Professor 
Sterling Leonard asked a jury of 229 
people — linguists, editors, authors, 
business men and English teachers to 
consider 230 expressions and to decide, 
not whether they liked the expressions, 
but whether, according to their observa- 
tion, they believed their use was estab- 
lished. Among those phrases which the 
majority declared accepted are “it is 
me” (but not, observe, “between you 
and I”), “none of them are here,” 
“pretty good,” “all dressed up.” Among 
those still in dispute are “That clock 
must be fixed”; “I can’t seem to get this 
right”; “I was pretty mad about it”; 
“Trollope’s novels have already dated” 
(although “he made a date” was voted 
established). On the basis of your own 
observation, would you consider any of 
these expressions, “disputed” in 1938, 
now accepted idioms? 
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T° say that very conservative peo- 
ple are often a hindrance to prog- 
ress is a true but not very interest- 
ing or original statement. But the ex- 
pression of that idea in the followin 

poem is both interestirig and original. 


How the Protozoa Conquered 
Temptation 


The protozoa flourished and grew wise, 
In relation to their size, 

And ate each other — 

Brother to brother. 

Nowhere was there strife nor muddle 
In the whole wide puddle. 


Good protozoa 

Moved with a flip and a flow-a 

Over the pond. It was the thing to do, 
As God intended them to. 

With rapture sublime 

They crawled in the slime, 

And no one thought to unravel 

A better way of travel. 


Until a protozoan inventor, 

A most shrewd mentor, 

Grew a flagellum 

Designed to propel ‘em 

With speed and ease through the water, 
Which we really oughter 

Call a tail, 


Or a sort of a sail. 


Now this was radical 

To the point of being fanatical, 

And the Protozoan Council convened 
To see what seemed 

The best thing to do 

To see this frightful matter through! 
And the wisest of them was sent 

To see this erring gent. 


“Now, see here, feller — 

We protozoa are gettin’ along swell ’ere. 
Then you gotta start in 

Manufacturing sin. 





CHOLASTIC invites original 
contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted from now until 
the end of the school year will be 
considered for, the Scholastic 
Awards of 1945. 
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Work of the devil, this flagellum, 
Besides, you'll never sell em.” 


“But look — I can swim!” 


“Yes, but to swim is a sin!” 


‘With sackcloth and wail 


They disposed of the tail, 
And the protozoa never tried to swim 
Out of the pond they were in. 


Moral 

Here’s where this story’s tall — 

You don’t really exist at all, 

You're just a confusin’ 

Sert of illusion, 

For the protozoa conquered the tempta- 
tion 

From which could rise a human nation. 

Malcolm Braly, 18 


Preston School of Industry, Waterman, Cal. 
Robert B. Van Vorst,Teacher 


The next two contributions are 
especially appealing for the sincerity 
and seriousness of their feeling. 


War 


I speak for youth, 

For those too young for war, 

Too young to bear arms, 

To take their active part. 

They call us gay and heedless 
With ever-laughing eyes, 

But with those eyes we see much. 


There are the proud, public things — 

Young men’s voices singing, 

“Off we go, into the wild blue yonder!” 

Service stars in the windows, 

Wide-eyed girls with a slim, gold band 
on their finger, 

And a memory in their hearts. 


Too, there are the small, private things 
that must be borne alone: 

A girl weeping alone in the dark for 
Brother Bill, 

The hopeless, dragging sobs of a young 
woman 

Whose husband will never see the son 
she named Thomas Elliott, Junior. 

She has his citation, 

But that bit of hard, cold metal isn’t 
Tom, 





Tom — whose tender smile and level 
eyes she will never see again. 


All this we see with the stark eyes of 
youth, 
And we know that it is not good, 
And with the arrogance @f youth 
We say that our generation 
Will change the weary world 
And make it right. 
But we will pass, and there will be war, 
And yet another war. 
Elaine Velta, 16 


Delevan (Minn.) High School 
Mrs. Evan Anderson, Teacher 


Just Prove the World Is Round 


A man in khaki 

Gazes down at a yellow scrap of paper, 

Yellow like the golden engineer's castle 
insignia on his collar. 

Across the bill, bordered in green, 

He reads the English words, 

“The West African Currency Board 
Promises to Pay 

On Demand the Sum of Ten Shillings.” 

He slips it into a letter home: 

“Dear Son, 

. . . Inserted is a West African 10-shil- 
ling note. 

Keep it for your collection. 
Dad.” 

And the boy receives the letter, 

He looks at the palm pictured on the 
bill, 

And pictures his father by it. . . « 

But his father is no longer there. 

He is winging his way over the Red Sea 

And. the land of the Arabian stallions. 

Over mystic Persia, now new Iran, 

Over and onward, crossing the Indian 
Ocean, 

And down into India, 

Closer to home now, 

Yet three days farther away. 

“Just proves the world is round,” he 
writes. 3 

And his son looks up from the letter: 

“What kind of coins do you suppose 
he'll send me from India, Mother?” 

And they take down the encyclopedia 
together, 

Talking of India and of Father. 

Joe Lewis, 15 


North Phoenix (Ariz.) High School 
Alex. Frazier, Teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





IV. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 

Here is a list of expressions, some of 
which are idiomatic. When you've read 
Mrs. Bass’s article, check the idioms. 
Do not check ordinary expressions. 

. to put up with difficulties 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

When you finish reading “Deteat,” 
underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sen- - 
tences. b. to put off work for play 

1. The story concerns (a) the Allied c. to put clothes in the wardrobe 
invasion of North Africa; (b) the fall d. to give a party 
of France; (c) the American Civil War. e. to give up trying 

2. July 14 is celebrated by the f. to give a birthday present 
French as (a) American pa ye 
Day; (b) the anniversary of the peace 
ending the Keanco-Prussian War; (c) @ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
Bastille Day. PULL UP A CHAIR 

8. The bus-driver and his copain — And join the discussion: 
were (a) aided; (b) betrayed; (c) When you have read both “Bull’s 
robbed by the school teacher. Eye” and “If He's Wounded,” you will 
tho" ie cer soly whan la). te SiS Seem th sew ener 

si some of the 
rn re =a ( bao - returning servicemen feel at ease in 
unable to get an aperitif; (c) the French spite of their: weerids. 
WRITE IT DOWN. 


authorities asked for peace. 
, Write a letter of comment and criti- 
H. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? cism to the author of the most interest- 


You should be able to mark T those =, os sane ote ; a a 
statements about “Tomorrow Will Be 7, Sle ve tribution in this week's “Round 


Ours” which are true; and to mark 
® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


those which are false with an F. 
1. The Revolutionary farmer's wife 
WORDS TO THE WISE 
From the following list find one word 


was at first less concerned about per- 
sonal problems than about ideals. 
tor each blank. Words are from “If He’s 


2. In his consideration of the future, 


the farmer’s chief idea was that he Wounded.” 
would be wealthy after the war. a. tranquillity f. adept 
8. The writings of Jefferson and b. inevitable g. morbidly 
Thomas Paine influenced the farmer’s c. vulnerable h. insatiably 
decision. d. unrestrained i. commiseration 
4, Natives of widely separated colo- e. callous j. obnoxious 


1. An ambitious ruler will stop 
at nothing to achieve his goal. 

2. Uncle Joe’s enthusiasm was —___—_ 
when he heard of his son’s decoration for 
bravery. 

. The ——_+—— of a quiet countryside 
is restful to tired nerves. 

4. Any student who is at gar- 
dening can be of great help on a farm 
during summer vacation. 

5. The Nazi persecution of _ religious 
groups is to all fair-minded 


nies were at the time of the Revolution 
much more different from each other 
than we are from-foreign nations today. 

5. One of the main ideas brought 
out by the play is that every individual 
is and should be completely indepen- 
dent of other individuals in time of war. 


ill. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 

In this paragraph sketch of “Bull's 
Eye” you will find two sentences which 
are inappropriate. Strike them out. 

Frank Loomis found readjustment 
difficult because his own wife was elab- to our sorrows. 
orately conscious of his injuries. Dorie 7. We can best show —_____ for a 
meant well, but she was an adult and~~friend’s misfortune by thoughtful deeds 
it was hard for her to accept this crue] tather than melancholy words. 
thrust of fate: She was a little worried _ 8. Until the nations of the world unite 
as to how Bobbie, their son, would take @ % ‘Cooperative organization, war is 
his father’s disablement. Bobbie did not 
realize that there was anything wrong 
and insisted that things should go on 
as usual, But Frank was unable to move 
from his chair at all. 


ple. 
6. Our true friends are never 





9. In writing our servicemen,we should 
never speak ——____— of the war or con- 
ditions at home. 

14. Aerial warfare has made the most 
remote places 


to attack. 





Bull’s Eye 
(Concluded) 


The weight on his leg had grown 
painful and Frank struggled forward 
to urge him off the leg. “Look,” he said, 
no longer caring what he said or how 
he said it. “I’ve only got one leg.” 

“Of course,” Bobbie said, “but they 
gave you crutches, didn’t they? Didn't 
they give you any? They should have.’ 

“Yes,” Frank said. “They gave me 
some.” 

Bobbie, seeing his father’s face, 
turned away. “I've been telling him 
what an archer you are. He thinks I’m 
lying.” The boy’s head was bent. “] 
figured I could hold you from behind. 
if you weren’t sure of your balance.” 

Frank looked at Bobbie, not certain 
at first that the boy neither pitied him 
nor was pretending nothing had hap- 
pened. Then he understood that the 
boy had already absorbed the change 
Immediately Frank felt relieved, even 
good-humored again. “Do you think 
you could hold me steady?” he asked 

“It isn’t like football or soccer,” Bob- 
bie said. “Naturally I wouldn't expect 
that. But I thought, just standing still. 
and me to balance you —” 

Frank reached behind his chaii, 
where Dorie had placed.the crutches 
to keep them out of sight, and as soon 
as the boy understood what he was 
reaching for he brought them out and 
placed one under Frank’s armpit as 
though he had known men with crutch. 
es all his life. 

“Need a boost?” Bobbie asked. 

“If you'll just steady the crutch, 
Frank said. 

When they got out to the kitchen, 
where Dorie was arranging toast and 
tea on a tray, Frank smiled awkwardly. 
“What’ve you done with the archery 
things?” he asked. “I notice they're 
gone from the hallway.” 

“I put them away upstairs—” She 

stopped, setting down the teapot and 
turning with a quick glance from the 
boy to Frank. “For heaven’s sake, please 
be sensible —” 
“Will you please get them?” he asked, 
half ily. 
Bobbie had already swung through 
the screen door out to the range, where 
his friend waited on the bench against 
the garage. “He’s coming,” Bobbie 
shouted. “You'll see if I lied.” 

Bobbie’s friend glanced up as Frank 
came out to the stoop. Frank looked at 
him thoughtfully. 5 

“No, Bobbie wasn’t lying.” Frank 
smiled. } 





Reprinted by permission of the author 
and of Madamoiselle, March, 1944. 
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OS the end of June that year 
and through July, there was a sort of 
uncertain pause, an undetermined sus- 
pension that might properly be called 
neither an armistice nor a peace, and it 
lasted until the men began coming back 
from where they were. They came at 
intervals, trickling down from the north 
in twos or threes, or even one by one, 
some of them prisoners who had es- 
caped and others merely a part of that 
individual retreat in which the sole des- 
tination was home. They had exchanged 
their uniforms for something else as 
they came along — corduroys, or work- 
men’s blue, or whatever people might 
have given them in secret to get away 
in— bearded, singularly and shabbily 
outfitted men getting down from a bus 
or off a train without so much as a 
knapsack in their hands and all with 
the same bewildered, scarcely discrep- 
ant story to tell. Once they had reached 
the precincts of familiarity, they stood 
there a moment where the vehicle had 
left them, maybe trying to button the 
jacket that didn’t fit them or set the 
neck or shoulders right, like men who 
have been waiting in a courtroom and 
have finally heard their names called 
and stand up to take the oath, and 
mount the witness stand. You could see 
them getting the words ready — revising 
the very quality of truth — and the look 
in their eyes, and then someone coming 
out of the post office or crossing the 
station square in the heat would recog- 
nize them and go toward them with a 
hand out, and the testimony would 
begin. 

They had found their way back from 
different places, by different means, 
some on bicycle, some by bus, some 
over the mountains on foot, coming 
home to the Alpes-Maritimes from 


id 


Rennes, or from Clermont-Ferrand, or 
from Lyons, or from any part of France, 
and looking as incongruous to modern 
defeat as survivors of the Confederate 
Army might have looked, transplanted 
to this year and place (with their spurs 
still on and their soft-brimmed, dust- 
whitéhed hats), limping wanly back, 
half dazed and not yet having managed 
to get the story of what happened 
straight. Only, this time, they were the 
men of that tragically unarmed and un- 
directed force which had been the 
French Army once but was no longer, 
returning to what orators might call re- 
construction but which they knew could 
never be the same. 

Wherever they came from, they had 
identical evidence to give: that the Ger- 
man ranks had advanced bareheaded, 
in short-sleeved summer shirts — young, 
blond-haired men with their arms 
linked, row on row, and their trousers 
immaculately creased, having slept all 
night in hotel beds and their stomachs 
full, advancing singing and falling sing- 
ing before the puny coughing of the 
French machine guns. That is, the first 
line of them might fall, and part of the 
second, possibly, but never more, for 
just then the French ammunition would 
suddenly expire and the bright-haired, 
+lond demigods would march on sing- 
ing across their dead. Then would fol- 
low all the glittering display: the rust- 
proof tanks and guns, the chromiumed 
electric kitchens, the crematoriums. 
Legends or truth, the stories became in- 
distinguishable in the mouths of the 
Frenchmen who returned —that the 
Germans were dressed as if for tennis 
that summer, with nothing but a tune 
to cafry in their heads, while the French 
crawled out from under lorries where 
they'd slept maybe every night for a 
week, going to meet them like crippled, 
encumbered miners emerging from the 
pit of a warfare fifty years interred, 
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“A country isn’t defeated until its women are” 





with thirty-five kilos of kit and a change 
of shoes and a tin helmet left over from 
1914 breaking them in two as they met 
the brilliantly nickelled Nazi dawn. 
They said theix superiors were the first 
to run; they said their ammunition had 
been sabotaged; they said “Nous avons 
été vendus” or “On nous a vendu” over 
and over, until you could have made a 
popular song of it — the words and the 
music of defeat. After their testimony 
was given, some of them added (not 
the young but those who had fought 
before) in grave, part-embittered, part- 
vainglorious voices, “I’m ashamed to be 
a Frenchman” or “I’m ashamed of being 
French today,” and then gravely took 
their places with the others. 

There was one man, though, who 
didn’t say any of these things, prob- 
ably because he had something else on 
his mind. He was a dark, short; rather 
gracefully made man, not thirty yet, 
with hot, handsome eyes and a cleft 
chin. Even when he came back without 
his uniform and without the victory, a 
certain air of responsibility, of author- 
ity, remained because he had been the 
chauffeur of the mail bus before the 
war. He didn’t sit talking in the bistro 
about what he had seen and where he 
had been, but he -got the black beard 
off his face as quickly as he could, and 
bought a pair of new shoes, and went 
back to work in stubborn-lipped, youth- 
ful, almost violent pride. Except ‘one 
night he did tell the story; he told it 
only once, about two months after he 
got back, and not to’his own people or 
the people of the village but, as if by 
chance, to two commercial travelers for 
rival fruit-juice firms who were just be- 
ginning to circulate again from town to 
town in the Unoccupied Zone. They sat 
at the Café Central together, the three 
of them, drinking wine, talking about 
the anachronism of horse-and-mule- 
drawn cannons in Flanders and the 
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KAY BOYLE has 
been called many 
things as a writer: 
“uncomfortably 
brilliant,” “‘way- 
ward,” “interest- 
ing,” “spectacular,” 
“experimenter in 
technique,” “‘intel- 
lectual.” She ‘says, 
“I should like my prose to be lucid, 
direct, and clean.” In this story, “De- 
feat,” she achieves her objectives ad- 
mirably, as you will agree when you 
have read it. 

Although Mid-Western by birth, 
Kay Boyle is usually regarded as a 
European writer, for she has lived 
more of her life abroad than in the 
United States. Much of her time has 
been spent in the Alps, and her fa- 





miliarity with this beautiful country 


' is evident in her new and popular 


spy-thriller, Avalanche. This book, 
destined to make a good movie, is 
Miss Boyle’s first venture into novel- 
writing for the general public. Few 
of the adjectives quoted above would 
apply to it; the writing is simple, 
natural and expert. 

In private life Mrs. Laurence Vail, 
Kay Boyle is the busy mother of six 
children. She and her family were all 
caught in France after the Nazi con- 
quest. In 1941, the Vails returned to 
the United States by Clipper — the 
largest family group ever to make a 
transatlantic flight. They are now 
living in Nyack, N. Y., where, in 
addition to all her other work Miss 
Boyle teaches a high school class in 
creative writing. 








beasts amok under the enemy planes, 
and saying how they had all believed 
that the French line was going to hold 
somewhere, that it wasn’t going to 
break. 

“At first we thought it would hold at 
the Oise,” one of the traveling men said. 
“We kept on retreating, saying the new 
front must be at the Oise, and believing 
it too, and then, when we dropped be- 
low the Oise, we kept saying it would 
hold at the Marne, and believing it, and 
then we thought it would be the Seine, 
and even when we were south of Paris 
we kept on believing about some kind 
of a line holding on the Loire, . . .” 

“I still don’t know why we stopped 
retreating,” said the other commercial 
traveler. He sat looking soberly at his 
glass. “We can’t talk about the Italians 
any more. I still don’t see why we didn’t 
retreat right down to Senegal. I don’t 
see what stopped us,” he said. Then the 
quiet-mouthed little bus-driver began 
telling them about what had happened 
to him on the fourteenth of July. 

He had been told, he said, that in 
some of the cities the enemy hadn't 
taken or had withdrawn from, proces- 
sions formed on the fourteenth and 
passed through the streets in silence, 
the flagstaffs they carried draped with 
black and their heads bowed. In some 
of the villages, the mayor, dressed in 
mourning, laid a wreath on the monu- 
ment to the last war’s dead while the 
peasants kneeled about him in the 
square. 

“I was in Pontcharra on the four- 
teenth,” said one of the traveling sales- 
men, “and when the mayor put the 
wreath down and the bugle called out 
like that for the_dead, all the peasants 


uncovered themselves, but the military 
didn’t even stand at attention.” 

“By that time none of the priates 
were saluting their officers in the street 
anywhere you went,” said the other 
salesman, but the bus-driver didn’t pay 
any attention to what they said. He 
went on telling thenr that he'd been 
taken prisoner near Rennes on the 
seventeenth of June, and that there he 
saw the tracts the Boche planes had 
showered down the week before. The 
tracts said, “Frenchmen, prepare your 
coffins! Frenchwomen, get out your ball 
dresses! We're going to dance the soles 
off your shoes on the fourteenth of 
July!” He was more than three weeks in 
the prison camp, he said, and on the 
night of the twelfth of July he. and a 
copain (pal) made their escape. They 
went in uniform, on borrowed bicycles. 
They kept to the main road all night, 
wheeling along as free and unmolested 
in the dark as two young men cycling 
home from a dance, with their hearts 
light, and the stars out over them, and 


‘the night air mild. At dawn they took 


to the. side roads, anc toward eighi~ 
o'clock of the new day they saw a house 
standing alone, a little in advance of the 
village that lay ahead. 

“We'll ask there,” the bus-driver said, 
and they pushed their cycles in off the 
road and laid them down behind a tree. 
The house, they could see then, was the 
schoolhouse. The copain said there 
would be nobody there, but ‘the bus- 
driver had seen a woman come to the 
window and look at them, and he 
walked up-to the door. 3 ; 

The desks were empty because of 
what had happened and the time of 
year, but the bus-driver said he knew it 


SHORT STORY 
must have been the schoolmistress who 
was standing in the middle of the room 
between the benches, a young woman 
with fair, wavy hair, eying them fear- 
lessly and even sharply as they came. 
The bus-driver and his copain said good 
morning, and they saw at once the 
lengths of three-colored stuff in her 
hands and the work she had been doing. 
They looked around them and saw four 
French flags clustered in each corner of 
the classroom and great loops of bunt- 
ing that were draped along three sides 
of the room. The first thing the bus- 
driver thought was that she ought to be 
warned, she ought to be told, and then, 
when he looked at her face again, he 
knew she knew as much as or more 
than they. 

“You ought to keep the door locked,” 
he had said, and the schoolmistress 
looked at him almost in contempt. 

“I don’t care who comes in,” she 
said, and she went on folding the bunt- 
ing into the lengths she wanted to cut it 
to drape across the farthest wall. 

“So the village is occupied?” the bus- 
driver said. 

“Yes,” she said, but she began cut- 
ting the tricolor bunting. 

“There’s one thing,” said the copain, 
looking a little bleakly at the two others. 
“If you give yourself up, at least you 
don’t get shot.” 

The schoolmistress had put her scis- 
sgrs down and said to the bus-driver, 
“You'll have to get rid of your uniforms 
before there’s any chance of. you get- 
ting through.” She glanced around the 
classroom as though the demands of 
action had suddenly made it strange to 
her. “Take them off and put them in the 
cupboard there,” she had said, “and 
cover yourselves with this stuff while 
you wait,” and she heaped the blue and 
white and red lengths upon the desks. 
“In case they.might come in,” she said. 
She took her hat and filet off the hook 
as she said, “I'll come back with other 
clothes for you.” 

“If there would be any way of get- 
ting something to eat,” the bus-driver 
had said, and because he asked this, the 
tide of courage seemed to rise even 


_ higher in her. 


“Yes,” she said. “I'll bring back foo 
for you.” 

When she was gone, they took their 
uniforms off and wrapped the bunting 
around themselves; doing it for her and 
modesty’s sake, and then they sat down 
at the first form’s desks, swathed to 
their beards in red, white, and blue. 
Even if the Boches had walked into the 
schoolhouse then, there probably wasn’t 
any military tion made to deal 
with what they would have found, the 
bus-driver had said to his copain — just 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HIT THE SILK! 


When the Allied invasion 
comes, armies from the sky will 
descend deep behind the in- 
vasion coast. These Allied para- 
troopers will seize airports, cut 
communications, and __ strike 
wherever the enemy is weakest. 

Whatever the paratrooper 
thinks about as he leaps toward 
enemy-held earth, it will not be 
about the parachute he wears. 
He knows the chute will open. 

The first design of a para- 
chute was made by Leonardo 
da Vinci, the 15th century 
genius who also designed the 
first tank, and first submarine. 

The first parachute jump was 
not made until 1797, in Paris. 
At this time a number of 
Frenchmen were experimenting 
with balloon flights. The bal- 
loons were brightly colored 
cloth bags, the “gas” which 
filled them being merely hot air. 

One French balloonist, An- 
drew Garnerin, attached a huge 
parachute to his balloon. As the 
E balloon left the ground, Gar- 

nerin jumped into the basket 
fastened to the parachute, and 
was soon airborne. 

At 2,000 feet he cut loose 
and descended safely. 


Air Vent in Canopy 


Big improvements in the 
parachute did not come until 
the airplane appeared. But one 
thing already learned was that 
an air vent had to be made in 
the top of the canopy. 

Without this vent, air rushing 
upward filled the canopy and 
spilled out first on one side, then 
on the other. This would toss 
the parachutist wildly about, 
and sometimes tear him from 
the parachute. 

The vent in the canopy gave 
the air a place to escape, and 
greatly reduced danger to the 
parachutist. 

In World War I, captive bal- 
loons* were in use as artillery 
observation posts. Many were 
shot down, and their observers 
fell to their deaths. This aroused 
a demand for parachutes. Unde- 
veloped and risky as it was, the 
» Parachute came into wider use. 





U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Paratrooper on his way! Note 
long “static line’ attached to 
wire in ship, which will pull 
open the chute in the clear. 


At least 800 successful para- 
chute jumps were made from 
flaming balloons before the 
armistice was signed in 1918. 

In World War I, the airplane 
was developed as an important 
weapon of modern warfare. But 
the best planes of that day were 
“crates” of wood, cloth, and 
wire. They were easily shot 
down, and thousands of aviators 
lost their lives. The average 
pilot at the front was lucky to 
live more than two months. 

Again the parachute was the 
answer. But it came too late. 
Before it could be widely 
adopted, the war ended. 

After the war, aviation men 
continued their experiments 
with~ parachutes. Somehow a 





safe and foolproof parachute 
had to be invented. Too many 
flyers had fallen to their deaths 
wearing the clumsy wartime 
chutes which had fouled in 
jumping, or would not open for 
other reasons. 

Foulingx was the greatest 
danger. The parachute of this 
day had a canvas strip which 
connected from the chute on 
the pilot’s back to the floor of 
the plane. When the pilot 
jumped this canvas strip un- 
wound and pulled the chute 
from the pack. That is, some- 
times it did. Sometimes it 
fouled or broke. 

At McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, two men, Floyd Smith 
and Leslie Irvin, worked to de- 
velop a free type of parachute. 
This parachute would not be 
attached to the plane at all. It 
would be released from the 
pack by the aviator himself 
after he had jumped. 

There were objections to this 
type of parachute. Some said 
the aviator would lose con- 
sciousness while falling. This 
was later proved to be untrue. 
Others said that the flyer would 
get flustered, and neglect to 
pull the rip-cord. 

Despite these objections, Les- 
lie Irvin decided to make the 
jump. On April 8, 1919, he 
leaped from a plane at 1500 
feet. On the ground men 
watched tensely. They saw a 
white streamer leave the falling 
figure. The wind caught it and 




















Here are all the paris of a 
parachute. Drawing by James 
MacDonald from the book 
Parachutes, copyright 1942, 
by Herbert S. Zim. Used by 
permission of the publisher, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
the canopy blossomed out. The 
free falling chute was a success. 

Three years later, the modern 
parachute as we know it today, 
saved its first life. It has saved 
many since, as any member of 
the Caterpillar Club® can tell 
you. 

Paratroopers today do not use 
the free falling chute. Because 
they jump at. low altitudes, they 
use a “static line” which is 
hooked to a wire in the plane. 
As they jump, the static line 
pulls the pack open when they 
are clear of the plane. 


RECORD COAST-TO-COAST TRIP BY LOCKHEED’S CONSTELLATION 


The new Lockheed Constella- 
tion, faster than the Zero, larger 
than the Junkers 90, has crossed 
this continent in the record time 
of 6 hours, 58 minutes. 

On April 17th, the huge 
triple-ruddered, - four-engined 


transport flew east from Bur- 
bank, California, to Washing- 
ton, D. C., at an average speed 
of about 355 miles an hour. 

At the controls of the Con- 
stellation-were Howard Hughes 
and. Jack Frye. Hughes thus 





broke his own transcontinental 
record of 7 hours and 28 min- 
utes, which he set in 1937, fly- 
ing a specially designed plane. 
As a troop transport, the Con- 
stellation could carry 100 sol- 
diers with full equipment. 








«" HEY’LL have a cab here in five 
minutes,” Hal said, as he returned 
to the living room after making a 
phone call. “Gosh, Penny, it’s hard to 
believe that I’ve been here two hours! 
I wish there was a later train to Canes- 
boro or that I could stay over until to- 
morrow. But then the family —” 

“Oh, you couldn’t disappoint them,” 
Penny put in, “but I’m glad you 
stopped off between trains.” 

“To have me talk your ears off?” he 
asked laughingly. “You- haven’t had a 
chance to tell me anything. How’s 
Nick?” 

“Fine.” Penny hesitated. “He should 
be here soon. We're going on a picnic.” 

“Tonight? Aren’t you off to a late — 
gosh, I didn’t think of that! I'll bet 
Nick’s sore at my barging in on his 
date.” 

“No,” Penny smiled. “He'll be in 
uniform, too, pretty soon and he said 
he might want to do the same thing.” 

Hal laughed. “Smart guy, Nick. Tell 
him so for me.” He turned and stared 
at Penny a moment. “Have I changed 
much since you last saw me?” 

“Not much. You're thinner, of course, 
and you seem more — more serious, but 
then you haven't fully recovered from 
your wounds.” 

Hal shook his head slowly. “War 
makes you more serious, Penny. I 
didn’t get the worst of it, being in the 
ground crew, but it’s — it’s tough.” 

There was a thoughtful silence before 
Penny asked, “Were you ever scared?” 

“Sure I was scared—and no apol- 


ogies! Any guy who says he isn’t is kid- 
ding himself and you. I wasn’t exactly 
comfortable when a sub chased us, go- 
ing over, but I really had butterflies the 
first time the field was bombed. After 
a while you get used to the sort of life 
you're living and it seems routine.” He 
leaned against the sofa and stared at the 
ceiling. “But I'll never forget the day 
my bomber didn’t come back. I felt sick 
inside and, at the same time, fighting 
mad.” 

“Did you hate them? The Germans, 
I mean.” 

“That day I did. About a week later 
we took some Nazi prisoners. There was 
one guy in the bunch who spoke Eng- 
lish. He was just a kid — younger than 
I, and not a bad sort. He’d been chocked 
full of. propaganda about the invincible 
Nazi military machine and he couldn’t 
believe that the Allies would ever lick 
‘em! In a way I felt sorry for him.” Hal 
straightened up and slapped his knee. 
“But I sure don’t feel sorry for the 
Kraut who knocked me out when I was 
taxiing a plane off the field. Just lemme 
at him!” 

“You'll be going back?” Penny asked 
in a quiet voice. | 

“Oh, sure, there’ or somewhere else. 
I'll be okay in another two weeks, The 
war isn’t over yet by a long shot!” Hal 
got up and walked across the room, then 
turned to face her. “It’s funny, all the 
way back on the boat I kept wondering 
if home and—people would be the 
same. I wanted that more than anything 
else. You— you are the same, aren't 


you, Penny? You haven't tied yourself 

down to some guy or—” 

- .“No, no strings attached,” Penny te. 
lied ail 4 


plied. 
“That’s lucky for me! I'd like to come 
over while I’m at hormne— and let you 
do some talking,”. Hal added with 
laugh. “Well, there’s my cab outside, 
Ill have to dash. Tell Nick hello and 
thanks. It's been swell seeing you, 
Penny. I'll drop you a line, S'‘long.” 


IENNY stood at the door and waved 
goodbye, as Hal drove off in the 
cab. Then she hurried into the kitchen 
to get sandwiches and cookies for the 
picnic, The doorbell rang, as she fin- 
ished packing the basket. 

“Hi,” Nick said, when she opened 
the front door for him. “All ready? Has 
Hal gone?” 

“Yes. He said tell you hello and 
thanks for waiting.” She handed Nick 
the basket and they walked down the 
steps. “Will we be too late for the pic- 
nic?” 

“Not for the best part! Tim’s taking 
the Dixie cups and he’s just left. We 
won't starve, anyhow, if all this is food.” 
Nick began tying the basket to his 
bike. “How was Hal?” 

“Okay. A little thinner but okay.” 

“Tll bet he’s glad to get home and 
see — people,” Nick commented. 

‘ “Yes, I imagine so,” Penny said non- 
committally. “But he didn’t mind talk- 
ing about his experiences in Italy.” 

“Td like to see him. Will he come 
back while he’s in Canesboro?” 

Penny put one foot on the pedal, 
ready to start. “Maybe.” 

“Are you in love with him, Penny?” 

“No, of course not. I like him —” 

Nick nodded. “The same way you 
like me?” 

“T like you more than any boy I’ve 
ever gone with,” Penny insisted. “I have 
more fun with you and —and.I admire 
you. But as for love — real, forever-and- 
a-day love —I honestly don’t know.” 

Nick grinned, which surprised her. - 
“Maybe you've got something there, 
Penny. I was looking through a book 
of snapshots last night and, if you 
could see some of the droolies I’ve 
thought I was in love with —” 

“Are you insinuating — Nick Warren, 
if you ever call me a droolie —” 

“Oh, no!” Nick laughed at her pre- 
tended indignation. “Or rather, I'll let 
you know this time next year. Come on, 
let’s go. I need nourishment!” 
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You and Your Job 


By Evelyn Steele 
Vocational Guidance Editor 


VACATION. JOBS © 


A= you looking forward to a sum- 
mer of leisure — swimming, hiking, 
fishing or just plain loafing? If so, you're 











. way behind. the times— you're not 


cooking with gas! School is your job 
now, your main contribution to the war 
effort, but when summer comes your 
job is to take,~not a vacation, but a 
vacation job. You cannot do otherwise 
if your community needs your services 
in some useful occupation. 

A vacation job can be a real vaca- 
tion, too. Whatever service you will 
perform, it will be a change from your 
normal school life, You will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are 
helping your community, and therefore 
your country to operate more smoothly. 
It will be nice, too, to budget your 
salary and see how many War Bonds 
materialize out of your summer's work. 
Whether you do simple clerical work 
in stores or business offices, deliver 
groceries or telegrams, assist in a li- 
brary or an oil station, work in a res- 
taurant or on a farm — whatever sum- 
mer job you take, it will be of real val- 
ue to your future career. First, because 
it will give you some insight into the 
world of work and, second, because 
you will enrich your knowledge and 
understanding of human nature. In al- 
most any job you come in contact with 
many people. 

What is your first step in getting a 
summer job? Because, unfortunately, 
a few employers do not abide by recog- 
nized standards for protection of young 
workers, your first step is a very im- 
portant one. Write to Mary Taylor, In- 
formation Consultant, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., for 
an article that your government has 
prepared especially for you. It is called 
Suggestions on Summer Jobs for School 
Boys and Girls. Your second, step is to 
go either to the U. S. Employment 
Service in your community or directly 
to the place of employment where you 
would like to work. Your third step, 
and the most important one, is to take 
a summer job. 

A summer job can be of real service 
to you and to your community only if 
you remember that it is a vacation job. 


Paper makes plane wing-tips . . . Paper 


wraps guns and ammunition . . . Paper 
protects blood plasma . “° the paper you 
save for salvage can save a life. 





GET THERE FASTER 


on this 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


The best part is Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Crisp, delicious, energy-cereal! 


Whether it’s commando tactics, mathematics, or domestic science—do your 
best at whatever you attempt! Food’s got plenty to do with it! And breakfast 
is specially important! A good breakfast that includes crisp Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat contributes energy to go on! Made from 100% whole-grain whole 
wheat, one of thé Basic 7 Foods our Government advises to guard good health. 
Delicious! Stays crisp to the last spoon- 
ful! Cheery as springtime! Ask for Na- 
bisco Shredded Wheat for breakfast. 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREA 
NABISCO er: 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 
_ essential food elements: 


- PROTEINS for strength 

. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
. VITAMIN B: aids. digestion 

. IRON for blood-building 

. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 











Baked by Nabisco.., 
National Biscuit Company 

















HERE’S THE £EQUE' "37> EVERYONE HAS BEEN WAITING FOR 
A Really Authentic 4 ELLCAT Model with TYPICAL CLEVELAND SUPER-DETAILI 


Build this “spittin’ image” of the Navy’s latest standard carrier-based plane. With its heavy a 


‘Nama Major in the AATF, and | lightning maneuverability and terrific climbing speed, the “Hellcat” is considered the world’s 
powerful carrier-based plane. In reality “the pilot's dream,” for it Was actually designed to 


features they dictated. Used ext ively in landi the Mari Island id other South Pad 
for the past 2 years have been | {cowry sited, did stent i ening oy te $959 -—_—— 
am a ically flies itself i k f i} = . 
a test pilot’ cat” proticlly ls ielt—even in taking off ond lands os 330 Big 36 inch 
(Read This Remarkable Letter) Industrial Traini 


Continuing he says: “T have flown almost every type ; odels 
airplane there is. I started building models when I . : Ay War M 

was 12 years old and I was a member of the National 
Adv. Ramey my eae a long a Fw ge ej “4 
question in my min at your very detailed models 

were the most outstanding step in the start of my aero- Grumman “AVENGER” 
nautical career. Beocty <0 Wana Wend te, torpedo p T:O8-Leckheed 7-38 
“Even at the present time I am working on some 39%", C-D . Master Fly- oS ae De Havilland “MOSQUITO” i 
Cleveland Models because I am in the hospital. I ing Model Kit SF-93..; World's fastest at eonrationa bomber. 
—— oA back 54 ae ago = Pe ga some Span 403”. mone: $4. 50 

ve tests on a which caught on fire in the i Flying Model Kh 

section while diving. I bailed out at 32,000 ft. and at 3 sega 
500 m.p.h. when my chute eS I broke my back. 
I received the D.F.C. for the 25 successful dives which 
I made before I bailed out. ; 


“‘T have made a mode! of the P-47 and I chose a Cleve- 
land Model because it is the most lifelike. The P-38 is Lockheed P-38 “LIGHTNING” 
say favetite airplane. I sis, made ¢ Cleveland Model | ae mann tying Mall ha An 
ile ve been in the hos ve made a 
P-6E, P-6 Polish peter, Jenny, DH4, Howard Race, Kit SF-85 $4.00 British “WHIRLWIND” 


Gee-Bee, Laird 400, Making s and 
strafing raids on Germany‘s mer- 


“T think your sneha are very good for recognition | ~ * i” 
because they are all the same sca cele which gives you a + well Model ean ae 
comparative idea of the airplane, also the detail is 


excellent.”’ 
A Cleveland Model Booster Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” 


Mas. P.J.R., AAF Proving a regular scourge to enemy 
fighters. Model span 30%”. C-D 
Mas‘! Model 
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en T 
Focke-Wulf 190 


SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST ; No. Amer. “MUSTANG” (P-51) 
Germany's chief fighter against Al- 


If he can’t supply you, send coupon with check or & bay vicious fighter. Span ™ 

m. 0., direct (cash at own risk). Add 20c¢ packing- a ~ i Cc es bombing raids. _Span 273,”. 

portage charge to all orders. Minimum order, $1.00 .00 : 4 Hying Model $3.00 oo oe $3. 

CLEVELAND MODEL “2 SUPPLY CO., 

4508D731 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio Build the Biggest $1.00 Plane 

Enclosed is $ for C-D Kits and in the U,S. 

Catalog checked below. Please rush. 

© TH4—$1.50 ()SF81—$4.00 

© TI6—$1.50 ()SF82—$3.00 ‘ 

© TI7=$1.50 ()SF85—$4.00 () E5018—$ 50 , —anw 

T78—$. )SF91—$3.00 () E501 1.00 8 ‘ 

o Tae-$150 Osre—9408 0 Cotsleg~Se 4-Ft. EAGLET Huge 84-inch Super CONDOR Soarer 

Beautiful flights. Easily built. This giant glider is easy to build, and fun to fly. Actually soars for hours and hours-0! 


© T91—$1.50 ()SF97—$3.50 2 
tn istis, toa friend. out of sight. Swell forlearning principles *$ $]00 
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following 
the films 


v/Tops, don't miss “Worthwhile “So-so 


THE MEMPHIS BELLE. (WAC- 

YY Paramount. Supervised by 
Lieutenant Colonel William 
Wyler.) 


The Memphis Belle is just about the 
nearest thing to actually flying that the 
movies have yet produced. It was made 
for the Army by one of Hollywood's 
best craftsmen, Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam Wyler. In general, it tells the story 
of the Eighth AirForce, but particularly 
it relates the 25th bombing mission of 
one Flying Fortress—the Memphis 
Belle. 

Once aboard the Memphis Belle, 
you'll soar into the wide blve yonder — 
right into the stratosphere, in fact, 
where everything looks oddly subma- 
rine. You'll pass high over France's in- 
vasion coast on the way to Germany. 
You'll see slow lazy puffs of ack-ack fire 
thousands of feet in the sky, and you'll 
know you’re not watching Hollywood 
magic — but the real thing. 

The target comes into view through 
a rift in the clouds. It’s the submarine 
pens of Wilhelmshaven. When the 
bombs have been dropped, the easiest 
part of the mission is over. Now the 
Fortresses have to get back to home 
base in England, and they get plenty 
of opposition from death-spitting Mes- 
serschmitts. 

The Memphis Belle is a thrill-packed 
documentary film. Don’t miss it! 





Cadet Nurse Corps Broadcast 


All high school girls interested in 
nursing as a career should listen to the 
U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS broad- 
cast, WEAF and NBC network, Satur- 
day, May 13, 4:30-5:00 p.m., EWT. 
This is the national induction ceremony 
for 92,000 cadet nurses enrolled in 
schools of nursing throughout the coun- 
try. The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps pro- 
gram, administered by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, will help build Amer- 
ica’s vital need for full-fledged nurses 
both on the home front and in battle 
areas. Participating guests on the pro- 
gram from Washington, D. C.’s Consti- 
tation Hall will be Mrs. Roosevelt; Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Paul V. McNutt, 
Administrator, Federal Security Admin- 
istration; Actress Helen Hayes; Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton, author of the Bolton 


Act, whieh established the Corps, and 


Miss Lucile Petry, Corps Director. 
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THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL. 
(Paramount. Produced and 
directed by Cecil B. De Mille.) 


There have been, and will be, many 
heroes in this war. When these heroes 
get their hard-won medals, it is usually 
for their ability to. destroy life. Dr. 
Wassell ofs the U. S. Navy~ Medical 
Corps got his medal for saving lives. 

This screen biography of Commander 
Corydon M. Wassell is based on expe- 
riences related by him and 15 of the 
wounded sailors whose lives he saved. 
Gary Cooper plays Wassell with appro- 


wy 


,priate shyness and sincerity. The pro- 


duction is done in lush Technicolor, 
and apparently no expense has “been 
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spared to employ as many actors and 
changes of scene as possible. Therein 
lies the fault of the picture. It is so clut- 
tered up with immaterial flashbacks 
and faces that the simple and coura- 
geous saga of Dr. Wassell almost gets 
buried alive several times. 

The basic story has to do with Dr. 
Wassell’s attempts to get ten U. S. sail- 
ors out of Java when the Japanese 
moved in. These men had been 
wounded in the battle of the Coral Sea, 
and all but one were stretcher cases. 

Whatever its minor faults, the pic- 
ture has one outstanding virtue. It is a 
well-deserved tribute to the doctors and 
nurses serving on the fighting fronts. 
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THE STRENGTH 
OF ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 


makes your 
restring job last 


longer... 


These days it doesn’t 

pay to take chances on a restring job. That's 
why you'll be wise to insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut for your racket. Because the 
stubborn, lasting strength you want is built 
‘ into Armour'’s strings...and is pre-proved... 
in scientific laboratory tests. 
And despite wartime conditions you'll find 
your favorite restringer has all six of the 
Armour tested brands in stock. So, for pre- 
proved strength and tested performance, be 
sure to specify Armour’s Tested Gut. 


CAREFULLY-AGED STOCK IN THESE SIX TESTED 
BRANDS IS AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
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ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9 - ILLINOIS 
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For winning speed 
and tough-gut stamina 
ask your stringer for 
VICTOR Gutstrings. 








DEFEAT 


(Continued) 


two Frerichmen in their underwear sit- 
ting quietly inside the colors of their 
country’s flag. But whether he said the 
other thing to the teacher asysoon as she 
brought the bread and sausage and 
wine and the scraps of other men’s 
clothing back, he didn’t know. Some- 
times, when he thought of it afterward, 
he wasn’t quite sure he had ever got the 
actual words out, but then he remem- 
bered the look on her face as she stood 
by the tree where the bicycles had lain 
and watched them pedaling toward the 
village just ahead, and he knew he must 
have said it, He knew he must have 
wiped the sausage grease and the wine 
off his mouth with the back of his hand 
and said “A country isn’t defeated as 
long as its women aren’t” or “until its 
women are” or “As long as*the women 
of a country aren’t defeated, it doesn’t 
matter if its army is” — something like 
that, perhaps saying it just before they 
shook hands with her and cycled away. 

That was the morning of the thir- 
teenth, and the~bus-driver told how 
they rode all day in the heat, two what- 
might-have-been-peasants cycling slowly 
hour after hour across the hushed, sum- 
mery, sunny land. The war was over 
for them, for this country the war was 
over; there was no sound or look of it 
in the meadows or the trees or grain. 
The war was finished, but the farm- 
house they stopped at that evening 
would not take them in. 

“Have you got. your bread tickets 
with you?” the peasant said, and even 
the white-haired sows behind his legs 
eyed them narrowly with greed. 

“We're prisoners escaped. We've got 
a bit of money,” the bus-driver said. 
“We'll pay for our soup, and maybe 
you'll let us sleep in the loft.” 

“And when the Boches come in for 
the milk they'll shoot me and the family 
for having taken you in!” the peasant 
said, and the bus-driver stood looking at 
him bitterly a moment before he began 
to swear. When he had called the man 
the names he wanted to, he said, “Look 
here, we were soldiers— perhaps you 
haven't got fhot yet? We haven't been 
demobilized; we ‘were taken prisoner, 
we escaped. We were fighting a little 
war up there.” 

“If you'd fought it better, the Boche 
wouldn’t have. got this far,” the peasant 
said. He said it in cunnifg and triumph, 
and then he closed the door. 

They slept the night at the next farm 
(the bus-driver told the commercial 
travelers), eating soup and bread and 
drinking red wine in the kitchen, and 
when they had paid for it they were 


shown up to the loft. But they were not 
offered the side on which the hay lay, 
the farmer was thinking of next winter 
and he told them they could lie down 
just as well on the boards, It was very 
light when they woke in the morning, 
and so that day, the day of the four- 
teenth, they did not get far. By six that 
night they were only another hundred 
kilometres on, and then the copain’s tire 
went flat. But a little town stood just 
ahead and they pushed their bicycles 
toward it through the summer evening, 
and down its wide, treeless street. They 
hadn’t seen the uniform yet, but they 
knew the Germans must be there. Even 
on the square in the heart of town they 
saw no sign, but still there was that 
unnatural quiet, that familiar uneasiness 
on the air, so they pushed their wheels 
through the open doors of a big garage, 
past the dry and padlocked gas pumps, 
and stood them up against the inside 
wall. There, in the garage’s half-security 
and semi-dark, they looked around 
them; twenty or more cars stood one 
beside the other, halted as if forever 
because of the lack of fluid to flow 
through their veins. Overhead the glass 
panes of the roof were still painted 
blue; the military and staff cars parked 
in the shadowy. silence still bore their 
green-and-khaki camouflage. The war 
was over, everything had stopped, and 
out beyond the wide-open automobile 
doorway they saw the dance platform 
that had been erected in the square, 
and the dark, leafy branches twined on 
its upright beams and balustrade, and 
the idle people standing looking. There 
were no flags up, only this rather dis- 
mal atmosphere of preparation, and it 
was then the bus-driver and his copain 
had remembered it was the fourteenth. 

“It’s a national holiday and we 
haven’t had a drink yet,” the copain 
said. He stood there in the garage with 
his hands-in the pockets of the trousers 
that didn’t belong to him, staring 
bleakly out across the square. Even 
when two German scldiers who were 
putting electric wiring up in the dance 
pavilion came into view, his face did 
not alter. He simply went on saying, 
“We haven't had the apéritif all day.” 

The bus-driver took a packet of cig- 
arettes out of his jacket pocket and put 
one savagely on his lip. As he lit it, he 
looked in hot, bitter virulence out to 
where the Germans were hanging 
strings of bulbs among the fresh, dark 
leaves, 

“Frenchmen, prepare your coffins!” 
he had said, and then he gave a laugh. 
“They’ve made only one mistake so far, 
just one,” he said, and as he talked the 
cigarette jerked up and down in fury on 
his lip. “They've got the dance floor and 

’ (Concluded on page 30) 
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May 8-13, 1944 Follow These Famous Stars 
° When You Buy Tennis Equipment 





ere not 

ay lay; : 

winter DON BUDGE—the “red bomber” of amateur and pro- 
| down fessional tennis. Since 1936, when Budge won the first 


Ss very : of his many amateur and professional championships, 


ve he has used Wilson tennis equipment exclusively. And 
> four- 
ix that STILL SERVING 


Don plays a hard, smashing game. 





indred BOBBY RIGGS—a great champion, too. Bobby uses 
ns tire smashing drives that are hard on a racket. He has used 
d just = Wilson rackets for years because they suit his game and 
icycles ; SS Don Budge stand the gaff. That’s a tip for you. 
ening, a 
ines ALICE MARBLE and MARY HARDWICK — great all-time 
Nien f Uf women stars. They use Wilson equipment exclu- 
1 they sively in all tournament play. These women play hard 
: that tennis. Their rackets must stand up and retain their fine 
tigen balance. That is why these players use “Wilson” rackets 
vheels SOME time ago ed dropped in on —and why you should, too. Wilson quality rackets have 
arage S. Wallis (“Pop”) Merrihew, editor Strata-bow frames and are strung 
amps, of American pas Tennis, for a chat on with gut made by Wilson & Co., 
insid . the doings of our ranking stars. Meat Packers, Chicago. 
ourity “Pop,” a one-man Information Center Bobby Riggs 
ean on all things having to do with tennis, eo: 
1 one pointed out that nearly ~ silnr vet nee Thousands and thousands of players now use Wilson 
rever nis-ball biffers were in the service ack tennis equipment—players of all ages—from beginners 
flow doing a swell job. Joe Hunt, Pa to professionals. You're sure to find a “Wilson” exactly 
glass Kramer and Ted mregnee capnanenteenpetiis to your liking in weight, in feel and in price. Many are 
inted - = Navy; Frankie Parker was a cor- endorsed by famous players. See 
arked pee the Army; Don Budge —* your dealer. Wilson Sporting ap tptett 
their lieutenant in the Army Air F orces, etc. Gebilé Os; Claas: Mow York 
war Sin ce our talk da; ith “Pop three sane and other leading cities. 
par tennis players hit the headlines, in a 





obile way that warmed every American heart. ae Eee See a 
Captain Robert W. Vaupell, a Seattle Wilson Advisory Staff 





omy player, was awarded the Air Medal for 
2 on blowing enemy planes to bits in air 
ond battles over the Solomons, Upon return- 
“a ing home .on leave, he continued to 
te: serve by competing in a Red Cross War 
d it Fund tournament. 
pain Captain Alexander Guerry, Jr., a Ten- 
nth. nessee’ racket-eer, received the Distin- 
we guished Flying Cross from Lieutenant 
pain General George C. Kenney, commander 
vith of the Allied Air Forces in the South- 
oe west Pacific, for “putting away” a good 
ring number of Jap planes. 
van Lieutenant Colonel Ramsey D. Potts, 
a Jr., former captain of the University of 
sitet North Carolina tennis team, took part 
did in the Rome and Ploesti air raids, among 
ing others, winning the Air Medal and Oak 
” Leaf Clusters, the Distinguished Flying 
cig- Cross, and more recently the Distin- 
put guished Service Cross and Silver Star! 
ie Another former star, Lieutenant Hal 
to Surface, is now in active service with 
ing the Air Corps on the China-Burma- 
ale India front. 

Wilbur F. Coen, a protege of Bill Til- 
is!” den and the youngest player over to 
gh. make the American Davis Cup team, is 
far, now Lieutenant Coen of Engineers. 

“* These are a few of the hundreds of 
- tennis stars doing their bit on our far- 
se flung battlefronts. Wherever they are, 
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you can be sure they are serving them 
up fast and hard. .—HERMAN MasINn 
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DEFEAT 
(Concluded) 


the decorations all right, and they've 
probably got the music, and maybe the 
refreshments too. So far so good,” he 
said. “But they haven't got the partners. 
That’s what’s going to be funny. That's 
what's going to be really funny.” 

The bus-driver sat there in the Café 
Central telling it to the two commercial 
travelers. He told them about the din- 
ner the garage owner gave him and his 
copain: civet and fried potatoes and 
salad and four kinds of cheese and ar- 
magnac with the coffee. He said they 


{could scarcely get it all down and that 


then their host opened a bottle of cham- 
pagne for them. That’s the kind of man 
the garage owner was. And during the 
dinner or afterward, with the wine in- 
side of him, it seems the bus-driver had 
said it again. He had said something 
about as long as the women of a nation 
weren't defeated the rest of it didn’t 
matter, and just as he said it the music 
struck up in the dance pavilion out- 
side. 

The place the garage owner offered 
them for the night was just above the 
garage itself, a sort of storeroom, with 
three windows overlooking the square. 
First he repaired the copain’s tire for 
him, and behind him on the wall as he 
worked they read the newspaper cut- 
ting he had pinned up, perhaps in some 
spirit of derision, It exhorted all French- 
men to accept quietly and without pro- 
test the new regulations concerning 
the circulation of private and public 
vehicles. 

“Without protest!” the garage owner 
had said, taking the dripping red tube 
out of the basin of water and pinching 
the leak between his finger and thumb. 
“T'll have to close the place up, and they 
ask me to do it without protest.” When 
he had finished with the tire he showed 
them the stairs. 

“Tll keep the light off,” he said, “in 
case it might give them the idea of 
coming up and having.a look.” 

From outside, they heard the music 
playing — the exact waltz time and the 
quick, entirely maytial version of swing. 

“Somebody ought to tell them they’re 
wasting their time,” the bus-driver had 
said, jerking one shoulder toward the 
windows. He could have burst out 
laughing at the sight of them, he ex- 
plained, some with white gloves on 
even, waiting out there to the strains of 
music for what wasn’t going to come. 

The garage owner shook cut the po- 
tato sacks of waste on the floor and 
gave them the sacks to lie down on, 
and then he took one look out the win- 
dow at the square and grinned and 


said good night and went downstairs 
The copain was tired and he lay down 
at once on the soft rags on the floor and 
drew a blanket up over him, but the 
bus-driver had stood a while at one 
side of the window, watching the thing 
below. A little group of townspeople 
was standing around the platform where 
the variously colored lights hung, and 
the band was playing in one corner of 
the pavilion underneath the leaves. No 
one was dancing, but. the German sol- 
diers were hanging around in expecta- 
tion. 

“For a little while there wasn’t a 
woman anywhef®,” the bus-driver told 
the commercial travelers. “There was 
this crowd of people from the town, 
perhaps thirty or forty of them look- 
ing on, and maybe some others farther 
back in the dark where you couldn't 
see them, but that was all,” and then 
he stopped talking. 

“And then what happened?” said one 
of the traveling men after a moment, 
and the bus-driver sat looking in silence 
at his glass. ae 

“They had a big, long table spread 
out with things to eat on it,” he said 
in a minute, and he didn’t look up. 
“They had fruit tarts, it looked like, and 
sweet chocolate, and bottles: of lemon- 
ade and beer. They had as much as you 
wanted of everything,” he said, “And 
perhaps once you got near enough to 
start eating and drinking, then the other 
thing just followed naturally afterward 
— or that’s the way I worked it out,” he 
said. “Or maybe, if you’ve had a dress 
a long time that you wanted to wear 
and you hadn’t had the chance of put- 
ting it on and showing it off because 
all the men were away — I mean if you 
were a woman. I worked it out that 
maybe the time comes when you want 
to put it on so badly that you put it on 
just the same whatever’s happened, or 
maybe, if you're one kind of a woman, 
any kind of a uniform looks all right to 
you after a certain time. The music was 
good, it was first class,” he said, but 
he didn’t look up. “And here was all 
this food spread out, and the corks pop- 
ping off the bottles, and the lads in uni- 
forms, great, big fellows, handing out 
chocolates to all the girls. ...” 

The three of them sat at the table 
without talking for a while after the 
bus-driver’s voice had ceased, and then 
one of the traveling men said, “Well, 
that was just one town.” 

“Yes, that was just one town,” said 
the bus-driver, and when he picked up 
his glass to drink, something as crazy 
as tears was standing in his eyes. 


Reprinted from About Women by per- 
mission of the author and World Publish- 
ing Co. ‘ 
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Strictly G.I. 


Susie had stayed out late several 
nights in a row during the week and 
her mother clamped down with “no 
dates Saturday and Sunday nights.” 

When G.I. Joe called on Saturday, 
Susie moaned, “I’m sorry, but I’m 


alerted for the weekend,” 
This Week 
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nis Strokes” written by 
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One of the wisest of the 
Proverbs for those in- 
clined to be sluggish or 
dilatory about doing im- 
portant things. 


The ant is a paragon of 
industry and has a way 
of getting things done 
RIGHT NOW. 


That’s the way folks of 
responsibility should 
move in acquiring life in- 
surance protection. In 
such a matter, 


Delay is dangerous. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life smsurance company 
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Official U. S. Coast Guard photo 


COORDINATION 


What is winning victories in the air for Uncle 
Sam? Good planes and guns... and men who 
have developed perfect coordination—men who 
can keep their eyes on a speeding target, their 
minds making split-second decisions, and their 
muscles responding instantly. You can_ thank 
Yankee engineering for the planes and guns. You 
can thank American Sports for the coordination, 
For the boy who can put a tennis ball where it 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


belongs has developed the coordination of eyes, 
mind and muscle it takes to put an enemy plane 
where it belongs! 


* 


Energy foods are essential for stamina, strength, 
and coordination. That’s one reason why more 
people than ever are eating Planters Peanuts—as 
rich in vitamins as they are in flavor. 


and naval facts, Just mail 15c and two empty 
Se Planters Bags or 15ce and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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